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THERE’S A SALES IDEA 





FOR BUSINESS 


in this schoolroom floor 





This Piedmont Beach kindergarten shows how original floor designs can be carried out with Armstrong’s Linoleum. Field is Marbelle 
No. 025, with insets of plain colors. Seats and table tops are also linoleum-covered. Floor installed by Rigney Tile Co., Oakland, Cal. 


E THINK business should send a barrel 
Wa big, red apples to the art depart- 
ment students of the Piedmont Schools in 
California. Their job was to decorate a 
kindergarten. You see the results above. 
And also a convincing demonstration of 
the unusual floor effects now possible with 
Armstrong’s Linoleum. 

With this versatile material, you can 
create for your place of business a back- 
ground of color and design that has 
genuine sales appeal. And save floor 
maintenance bills in the bargain! 

For one of the big virtues of 
Armstrong’s Linoleum is easy cleaning. 
Because it’s cemented permanently in 
place, there are no cracks to catch dust 


and dirt. Even the most intricate design 
presents a practical, one-piece surface that 
calls for the minimum of daily care. 

Not only do Armstrong Floors help bring 
in traffic, but they can take it rain or shine. 
Here again, schools from coast to coast 
have demonstrated that Armstrong Floors 


ARMSTRONG’S 


LINOLEUM 
FLOORS 


Custom-Laid or ® Standard Designs 


are built for long years of hard service. 
Near you is a linoleum merchant who 
will tell you more of the wear, care, an‘ 
cost story. Get all the facts and figur 
And when you're ready, let our Bureau of 
Interior Decoration suggest original sale-- 
making floor designs. There’s no char; 


5 7 7 


Let us send you the complete story 
“Better Floors for Better Business.’’ That's 
title of our color-illustrated book that sh: 
how others are putting floors on the sales fo: 
No charge. (40¢ outside U.S.A.) Armstrong ( 
Company, Floor Division, 3904 Pearl St., ! 
caster, Pennsylvania. (Makers of cork prod: 
since 1860) Look for the name Armstron: $ 
on the back of the goods you buy. 


PLAIN + INLAID + EMBOSSED + JASPE « CORK TILE * ASPHALT TILE + RUBBER TILE * ARMSTRONG'S LINOWALL and ARMSTRONG’S QUAKER RUOS 
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Handed to you by the postman... 


To men of 40 who want 
to retire in 15 years 


N THE OLD DAYS, there was only one 
way to retire—you had to be rich. To 
get a life income of $100 a month, you 
had to have something like $30,000 in 
good investments. And that was too 
much money for most of us. 


Unless you could save it, or inherit 
it, or make a “killing” in the stock mar- 
ket or sweepstakes, you had to resign 
yourself to a lifetime of work. And you 
had to trust your earning power to keep 
up forever. 


You Don’t Have to be Rich 


But today, without dipping into your 
present savings, you can get a retire- 
ment income for life through the 
Phoenix Mutual Retirement Income 
Plan. If you will send the coupon be- 
low, we will mail you our free booklet 
describing this Plan in detail. 


Here is an example of what the Plan 
can do for you. Suppose you are 40 
now and you qualify for the following 
Plan, paying $150 a month at age 55. 
Your Plan will provide: 


1. A check for $150 when you reach 55, 
and a check for $150 every month there- 
after as long as you live. Even your 
death cannot stop this income until at 
least $18,750 has been paid. 

2. A life income for your wife or benefici- 
ary in case you die before you reach 55. 


3. A monthly disability income for you if, 
before age 55, total disability stops your 
earning power for six months or more. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


Lretirement Lncome Plan 
GUARANTEES YOUR FUTURE 






The Plan is not limited to men of 40. 
You may be older or younger. The in- 
come is not limited to $150 a month. It 
can be any amount from $10 to $200 
a month or more. You can retire at any 
age you say: 55, 60, 65, or 70. Similar 
Plans are available to women. 

How can you get all this? How does 
the Plan work? Let’s take a typical case. 
We'll call our man Mr. Jackson. 


Mr. Jackson turned 40 back in 1923. 
He had a wife and two children and 
though he had a pretty good job, he 
couldn’t seem to make much headway 
toward a big savings account. He was 
apt to get discouraged about his future 
security. 

Somehow he heard of the Phoenix 
Mutual Plan and called in one of our 
men. Together they set up a Retirement 
Plan for Mr. Jackson which would pay 
him $150 a month when he reached 55. 
With this comfortable future guaranteed 
to him, Mr. Jackson breathed easier. 


This Is All You Do 


Then, as each year passed, Mr. Jackson 
sent us a check to build up his retire- 
ment income plan. The amount was no 
strain on his budget, and he had no 
trouble in sending it to us. 


That’s all there was to it. And mean- 
while, during all these years Mr. Jack- 
son had full protection for himself and 
for his wife in the event of his perma- 
nent disability or death. 


Then, a couple of months ago, we 
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sent Mr. Jackson his first retirement in- 
come check for $150. We had a nice 
letter from him. “Thanks to you,” he 
said, “my money worries are over for 
life. I find it a little difficult to realize, 
for the Plan worked out so simply and 
easily. Though I never was president 
of my company, I’m going to enjoy life 
from now on as a successful, retired 
business man. And are my friends en- 
vious! Incidentally, please send next 
month’s check—and all future checks— 
to my new address: Lakeland, Florida.” 


Wouldn’t you like to make sure of 
your own future that way? It makes no 
difference if your plans for saving were 
upset during the past few years. This 
Plan is an opportunity for you to get the 
things you want—without risk, without 
big investment, and without fear of 
having your plans upset by emergen- 
cies such as death or disability. 


Furthermore, every Plan is backed 
by Phoenix Mutual, a conservative 
New England company now in its 88th 
year and with over half a billion dol- 
lars of insurance in force. 


Send for Free Booklet 


Our free illustrated booklet explaining 
the Phoenix Mutual Plan has been read 
by thousands of people all over Amer- 
ica. In fact, more than 38,000 people 
have already decided to retire through 
this Plan. 


Send the coupon below and we will 
mail you this booklet without cost or 
obligation. In a simple, illustrated way, 
it shows how you can retire on a guar- 
anteed income for life. Clip and mail 
the coupon today—now! 


t, Hartford, Conn. 
355 Elm Stree mail, without 


llustrated book, 
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Animals 

I have been driven by a recent comment 
in your magazine to express my utter dis. 
gust and ire toward those persons who ap. 
parently enjoy flaunting their dislike and 
contempt of animals [NEwsweex, Mar. 13 
and 27]. They apparently have lost sight 
of the fact that the animal kingdom js als 
a creation of God and has just as myc 
right to existence as any “human” bein 
(if all should be rightly classed as such). 
I at the same time feel the utmost pity 
for those souls who are so warped they 
cannot love and enjoy God’s creatures, 


The following quotation of Cowper’s ey. ™ 


presses, I think, the sentiments of thy 
majority of beings: 

“The heart is hard in nature and unf 
for human fellowship, as being void of 
sympathy, and therefore dead alike to love 
and friendship both, that is not please 
with sight of animals enjoying life, no 
feels their happiness augment his own.” 

ULRICA S. COOPER 

Pittsfield, Mass. 


yal 


Critic Criticized 

In the Apr. 3 issue of Newsweek, Solo- 
mon Libman of Indianapolis criticizes the 
critics of Burton Rascoe. 

The criticizer of critics in one line says 
“... both are guilty of mistakes equally a 
grievous (italics mine) as that complained 
of.” 

Some purist might take exception to the 
last word, considering it a prepositional 
ending; but the “equally as” is what takes 
my eye. R. E. Dundance is stalking again. 

GEORGE A. MOORE 





Palmer, Mass. 





Ring Lardner’s Howl 

George Jean Nathan’s column in the Apr. 
3 Newsweek called for a revival of “the 
late Ring Lardner’s howl to end howls: 
that one-acter done years ago by the Forty- 


niners dealing with three men gravely row-§ 


ing a boat in a drawing room and called, ! 
memory serves, ‘The Tridget of Geza’’ 
Mr. Nathan is right about the howls; the 
skit was one of the funniest things I have 
ever seen and I, too, would like to see 
again. But he is wrong about the name— 
it is “The Tridget of Greva,” not “Geza. 

J. B. O'CONNELL 

Boston, Mass. 





Douglas’ 6 Cents 

Somewhere along the way from Whitmat 
College, at Walla Walla, Wash., to Colum- 
bia University, in New York, Mr. Justice 
William O. Douglas appears to have ost 
30 cents. In your article “Douglas, Juns. 
you say he arrived with 6 cents in his 
pockets. Previous reports have said 5 
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cents. Perhaps the 30 was what he looked 
like when he crawled out of that more or 
Jess mythical box car. 

Don’t be that way. I read your paper 
every week and I want to believe that your 
stories are truthful accounts of facts, not 
“hopped” up to make ’em lively. There is 
a man out here who says he loaned Douglas 
some cash from his own slender funds 
about that time, and that the future jurist 
did not have as tough a time as is being 


made out. 








SILVANUS KINGSLEY 
Portland, Ore. 


Douglas himself is the source for the 
“myth” that he landed in New York with 
6 cents. As he has repeatedly described the 
incident to the chief of Newsweex’s 
Washington bureau, the new Justice rode 
in a car loaded with sheep as far as Chica- 
go, where he was held up ten days by a 
railroad strike. Although he was not wor- 
ried by the delay, a hobo traveling in the 
same car suggested that, if he was going to 
arrive at Columbia University in time for 
the opening session, he ought to get going. 
So Douglas wired his brother for $15, all 
of which, with the exception of 6 cents, 
went for his day-coach fare to New York. 
He managed his first meal in Manhattan 
by washing dishes. 





New Jersey’s Pride 

I note that your sport columnist, John 
Lardner, like most of his tribe, makes fun 
of our Tony Galento. So he’s “One-Paunch 
Galento,” “The Cheerful Little Beerful,” 
and “The Orange Bowl,” eh (NEWSWEEK, 
Apr. 3). Wait until the night of June 29. 

It’s astonishing to me how many so- 
called experts fail to see the writing on the 
wall. Joe Louis is a very good mechanical 
fighter, but he’s dull mentally and almost 
certain to grow worse from now on, for 
he’s attained everything he wants. Some- 
body is going to tag him soon, and I hon- 
estly think Tony, with his roundhouse left 
and courage, has just the technique to do it. 

Our Tony in two minutes and twenty 
seconds of the eighth round! 

FRANK GUTTMANN 
Jersey City, N. J. 


~~ 


That Green Suit 


I wonder if Washington social records 
show whether any other President besides 
F.D.R. ever dressed up in a green suit with 
green tie and shamrock on St. Patrick’s 
Day (Newsweek, Mar. 27) . If not, I think 
F.D.R. has something there. I suggest that 
he follow through and wear a red, white, 
and blue suit with tricolor on July 14 
[French Bastille Day] and on Nov. 5 a 
red coat and bearskin hat and carry an 
umbrella [British Guy Fawkes Day]. He is 
so international minded, you know. 

WILLIAM ALLISON FULLER 

Cocoa, Fla. 














Federal Individual Income, Estate, and 
Gift Taxes— Growth Since 1913 


1913 - 1924 Rates Today 





Income Taxes.... None until 1913 Up to 79% 
Estate Taxes..... None until 1916 Up to 70% 
Gift Taxes....... None until 1924* Upto 522% 


* Act of June 2, 1924, expired December 31, 1925. Present 
taxes are imposed under Act of June 7, 1932, as amended, 














How Will Taxes Affect 
Your Estate? 


THE growth of taxation in recent years has 
materially affected those who have substantial in- 
come and property holdings. 


Through preparation of your tax returns you 
ascertain your income tax obligation. Have you, 
however, a definite idea as to the amount of taxes 
your estate may be required to pay, and how the 
necessary funds may be realized? 

The need for giving consideration to this and 
other practical problems of estate administration, 
and the matter of selecting an executor qualified 
by experience, facilities, and responsibility, were 
never of greater importance. 


Our pamphlet on income, estate, and 
gift taxes is available on request. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. Madison Ave. at 6oth St. 
EXECUTOR . CO-EXECUTOR ° ADMINISTRATOR 
TRUSTEE . CO-TRUSTEE 


Copyright, Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 1939 
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The Periscope 








What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 








Acid Diplomat 


pe small Washington gatherings, the 
normally soft-spoken Claude Bowers, Am- 
bassador to Spain, has been using some of 
the sharpest language ever applied to the 
totalitarian states. Hearing of one of his 
sensational talks, officers of the National 
Press Club invited him to be a luncheon 
speaker, but the cautious State Depart- 
ment has held up granting permission. In- 
cidentally, F.D.R. has been seeking a Ro- 
man Catholic to replace Bowers in Na- 
tionalist Spain; Bowers himself has been 
assured of another job, probably a diplo- 
matic post in Latin America. 


Political Straws 


G.0.P. senators who endorsed Bone’s 
drastic war-tax bill have been rebuked by 
Republican National Committee heads, 
who had wanted to denounce it as Demo- 
cratic crackpotism . . . Here’s fair proof 
of the falsity of rumors that Federal Re- 
serve Chairman Eccles is on the verge of 
quitting: If he resigned before his term 
ends (Feb. 1, 1940), the law would forbid 
him to return to his private banking busi- 
ness for two years . . . Senator Smathers 
of New Jersey is angling for appointment 
to a Circuit judgeship as soon as there’s 
a vacancy in his district. 


Roosevelt vs. Congress 
Though Roosevelt has lost his old hold 


on Congress, a survey of informed opinion 
now indicates he will ride through this ses- 
sion without really severe damage. Specific 
proposals, like the new cotton export sub- 
sidy plan, will run into trouble, but major 
policies won’t be upset. The drive for dras- 
tic changes in the Wagner Labor Act is 
practically dead, even though the Senate 
Labor Committee may hold extensive 
hearings. Budget slashes will be negligible, 
and any reductions will be far outweighed 
by expanded national defense appropria- 
tions—thus leaving the policy of whole- 
sale spending unimpaired. The Adminis- 
tration’s Neutrality Act modifications, as 
proposed by Pittman, stand a good chance. 


Hull’s Status 


Washington talk about Secretary Hull’s 
resigning is premature, at best. He doesn’t 
like F.D.R.’s cotton’ export subsidy plan, 


realizing it’s counter to his trade program. 
But he tells friends it’s an emergency ex- 
ception that can’t alone jeopardize his 
policies. The erroneous reports that he 
had nothing to do with Welles’ rebuke to 
Hitler cut him deeply, and he blames them 
on the Corcoran crowd. Hull makes a point 
of showing newspaper callers the text of 
Welles’ blast pasted alongside the roughly 
similar message he had previously tele- 
phoned from Florida. Upshot is that he’s 
not too happy but will hang on. 


Dewey-Simpson Fight 

Here are the facts behind reports that 
Thomas E. Dewey, leading G.O.P. Presi- 
dential candidate, may kick up a rumpus 
in party ranks. Dewey is thoroughly sore 
at New York’s Republican National Com- 
mitteeman, Kenneth Simpson, and is now 
all set to repudiate him by maneuvering 
his ouster as N.Y. county chairman—even 
though Simpson is credited with rejuvenat- 
ing the party locally and making Dewey 
district attorney. The feud started over 
Simpson’s belief that Dewey was working 
too closely with Herbert Hoover. When 
the ouster comes off, the Simpson crowd 
can be counted on to broadcast charges 
that Dewey is dominated by Hoover. 


Tax Picture 


Here’s the lowdown on tax plans, about 
which there have been so many conflicting 
reports. Modification of Social Security 
pay-roll taxes will pass, and expiring ex- 
cise taxes will, of course, be renewed. 
There’s still a chance that something will 
be done in the direction of Hanes’ plans 
(revealed here Mar. 20) for simplifying 
and readjusting taxes on business without 
cutting total revenue. But the outlook for 
most of the Hanes proposals is now poor 
because (1) Roosevelt is cold, though not 
flatly opposed, to them; (2) Senate Fi- 
nance Chairman Harrison, formerly strong 
for the changes, has cooled upon finding 
no particular enthusiasm among business- 
men, whom the revisions were supposed 
to help. 


Air Defense Notes 


Clearing up some muddled points on the 
air-defense program: The much-mentioned 
idea for government construction of na- 
tionalized airplane factories is completely 
dead. Another piece of bunk is the story 
that the War Department will insist on 
moving plane factories to inland points. 
There'll be no red-tape delay in starting 
mass construction; immediately after Con- 
gress appropriates the first $50,000,000 


(within the next few weeks) , big contracts 
will be let for really advanced models of 
all types—improved “flying fortresses,” 
pursuits that can do from 360 to 400 miles 
an hour, twin-engine combat fighters, and 
fast attack bombers. 


Trivia 

One of F.D.R.’s statistically minded 
friends has figured out that his state pa- 
pers to date are more voluminous than the 
combined total for the first twenty U.S. 
Presidents Assistant Secretary of 
State Messersmith was denying reports of 
his first conference on anti-spy coordina- 
tion at the moment the State Depart- 
ment’s press section was admitting their 
truth; later conferences are being trans- 
ferred to an obscure room on the depart- 
ment’s top floor .. . If you have a bright 
idea for entertaining the British King and 
Queen on their visit here, you'll get a 
merry run-around; the State Department 
will send you to the British Embassy, the 
Embassy will send you back, and so on 
till you’re worn out. 





East or West? 


Note how Daladier is using his new 
powers to rush French defense work, even 
though Hitler still seems to be looking east- 
ward. Behind this are such unpublicized 
facts as these: France has learned of ex- 
tensive German military construction op- 
posite Switzerland’s St. Gall Canton. It has 
also found that, along the Saar frontier, the 
Nazis are further increasing fortifications, 
taking a census of buildings that could be 
of military use in war, and constructing 
huge barracks (enough, for example, to 
accommodate some 5,000 men in the little 
village of Lebach alone) . 


Bulgarian Crisis 


Amid recent European fireworks, it has 
been overlooked that Bulgaria is scheduled 
to be a trouble spot before long. Bulgaria 
is the one of the so-called “have-not” na- 
tions that hasn’t obtained some satisfac- 
tion. It wants territory from Rumania and 
Yugoslavia and an outlet to the sea via 
Thrace. What’s more, if negotiations fail 
and it decides to use force, it has assur- 
ance of backing from Germany, whic! 
values Bulgaria as an ally much as it 
values Hungary. A significant, though un- 
publicized, fact: last October King Boris 
called in opposition leaders, obtained their 
pledge to keep quiet in return for his 
promise to acquire more land within 
twelve months, and added: “I have the 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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promise of great powers that we will get 
some more territory back from Rumania 
and Yugoslavia within one year.” 


Far-East ‘Axis’ 

Don’t be surprised if there’s shortly 
news of another “Stop—” drive, this time 
against Japan. A plan now being con- 
sidered by diplomats of the countries in- 
volved calls for blocking Japanese ex- 
pansion with a mutual assistance “axis” 
linking the Dutch East Indies, French 
Indo-China, and Siam with Britain’s Far 
Eastern holdings. In such a line-up Singa- 
pore would be the key link, with Burma 
an important adjunct. There’s a good 
chance, though no commitments have yet 
been made, that Britain will start the ball 
rolling with a substantial defense loan to 
Siam. 


Vatican Reorganization 


Headlines may shortly herald a shake- 
up in the administration of the Holy See 
and Vatican City. The new Pope, while 
Secretary of State, expressed private dis- 
satisfaction with the fact that laymen held 
many high administrative posts, and he 
now plans replacing them with ecclesias- 
tics. He also will create new offices for 
clerics and concentrate additional power 
in the hands of his Secretary of State. 
Papal nuncios abroad are to be called 
home to fill some of these posts. 


Foreign Notes 


The French Foreign Office’s protocol 
division asked U.S. Ambassador Bullitt to 
avoid embarrassment by not inviting 
Czech Minister Osusky to a diplomatic 
luncheon after the Czech coup; Bullitt 
ignored the request . . . Relatives here 
have just received a letter from a Ger- 
man soldier mentioning his youthful col- 
leagues’ surprise when they marched into 
Czecho-Slovakia and found none of the 
“Bolshevist hordes” who, they’d been 
told, dominated the country .. . Barbara 
Hutton has notified the British Govern- 
ment that, in case of war, it can make a 
hospital out of her palatial Regent’s Park 
house, which she expensively refurnished 
but has hardly entered since her last 
marital bust-up . .. Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
Greece, and Turkey, unable singly to 
finance wide advertising campaigns, will 
combine forces and funds for a “Visit the 
Balkans” tourist drive—if peace holds out. 


Wall Street Rebels 
The old guard in the N.Y. Stock Ex- 


change, relatively silent for a long while 
after young William McC. Martin Jr.’s 
election as president, is again becoming 
active backstage. Peeved at what they 
consider Martin’s excessive cooperation 
with Washington, a number of the old 





guardsmen recently met at the Yale Club 
and, in fact, started drawing up a hot “mi- 
nority report” denouncing SEC tactics— 
until a cooler member of the group dis- 
suaded them. Also, a nationally known 
business leader threatened to “protest” by 
resigning from the exchange’s board of 
governors, but Martin persuaded him to 
stay on. The rebels may kick up a new 
rumpus at the exchange’s annual election 
in May, though cooler heads concede them 
little chance. 


New Products 


Tableware of solid (not plated) “Di- 
rilyte,” an alloy with the appearance of 
gold, is beginning to be distributed nation- 
ally at a moderate price .. . M.I.T. re- 
searchers have worked out two systems of 
using calcium chloride to dispel fog from 
areas big enough to be of value in landing 
planes or docking ships . . . London sci- 
entists have produced about the best arti- 
ficial “wool” so far by a newly patented 
process of spinning “highly ripened” vis- 
cose into a precipitating bath of ethyl al- 
cohol, then treating it with hot acid ...A 
new solvent compound (“Gunk”), which 
vaporizes in a gasoline combustion cham- 
ber, will quickly dissolve “piston varnish” 
in motors and ‘drain it off in the motor oil; 
should be used just before oil change. 


Automatic Telegraph Boys 


Western Union is about ready to put its 
recently perfected automatic facsimile 
machines into commercial operation, plac- 
ing them in large customers’ offices in 
Radio City. The novel devices will operate 
this way: The office worker will simply 
write his message on a special blank, insert 
it in the top of the compact machine, and 
push a button. A facsimile mechanism will 
then transmit the message by a “wire- 
photo” system to the local telegraph office, 
which will send it out and bill the client 
at the end of the month. Company officials 
foresee the day when similar devices, with 
coin slots, will be installed in drug stores, 
transit terminals, etc. 


Hutchins vs. Exchange 


Behind the N.Y. Stock Exchange’s firm 
resistance to the proposed appointment of 
President Hutchins of Chicago University 
as SEC chairman, there’s more than the 
simple fact that he resigned from—and 
bitterly denounced—the exchange’s board 
of governors. The untold story: Learning 
that Hutchins intended to quit because 
other governors wouldn’t reopen the 
Richard Whitney scandal, exchange officials 
arranged for him to talk it over with 
George Whitney (of Morgan and Co.) 
and other Wall Street leaders. They under- 
stood he would delay action until this 
meeting. But he returned to Chicago, 
resigned, and issued his damaging state- 
ment without even waiting for the con- 
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ference. That’s an added reason why ¢ 
Wall Streeters howled when he 
mentioned for the chairmanship. 


Business Footnotes 


Hard-driven stock brokers are . 
turning experimentally to a “package gale” 
idea for peddling stocks; a package, whic 
may be priced at $1,000, $2,500, or $4,094 
will contain some securities with excellent 
earning records, some that are spe 
tions, some that are inflation hedges, et. 
.. + The Bell Telephone system, starting iy 
New York City, is about to inaugurate g 
service whereby you can dial a certain 
number and get weather forecasts just as 
you now get the correct time . . . Reliably 
reported price of Crosley’s new miniature 
sports car: $395 (in Cincinnati) . 





Press Notes 


The Toronto Star has what it will 
claim to be the “first interview ever ob 
tained with the King of England,” along 
with exclusive color photos of George and 
Elizabeth . . . Ambassador Bowers, whose 
book, “The Tragic Era,” attracted unusual! 
attention in 1929, has just about finished 
his book on another tragic era, based on the 
elaborate diary he kept while in Spain; 
hesitates to publish it while he’s still in 
government service . . . Revelation of the 
month (from The London Daily Mail, 
Mar. 23): “There is a well-founded sus- 
picion that Germany has adopted a policy 
of imperialist expansion.” 


New Children’s Craze? 


Able promoters are getting set to spring 
a new novelty toy, which they believe may 
rival Yo-Yo and Hi-Li as a nationwide 
craze. The gadget consists of two sponge 
rubber balls attached by strings to a stick 
in such a way that they can be made to 
trace a wide variety of patterns through 
the air when the handle is moved abruptly. 
The backers will first start promoting it in 
Connecticut with ballyhoo and contests at 
neighborhood theaters. They have already 
arranged for national distribution through 
newsstands, confectioneries, and the like. 


Missing Persons 


Ralph De Palma, famous auto racer who 
won 2,557 of the 2,889 events he entered, 
including the 1915 Indianapolis 500-mile 
race, now lives in New York; keeps a hand 
on the wheel through a promotion stunt— 
testing and recommending used cars for the 
advertising department of The New York 
Sun ... Guiseppe d’Angelo, Mineola, NY, 
flyer who won a citation from Mussolini 
for the fastest nonstop Rome-Paris flight 
and later a medal from the Duce for brav- 
ery as a pilot in the Ethiopian war, is 10W> 
in Madrid; has been flying for the Loyal? 
ists—against Italian aviators. 











The McDonald Observa- 

tory, Mt. Locke, Texas 

and 82-inch telescope 
designed and con- 
structed by The War- 
ner & Swasey Co. 





“PME WARMER & SWASEY CO 
ALYRALRE, GD 


Telescopes and Turret Lathes— 


om: Figg F 


made in the same shop, 

by the same craftsmen, 

to the same standards. 
Unless you get precision with your 
turret lathes, you waste money in 


scrap loss, and you limit your plant 
in the work it can do, the orders your 


salesmen can take. 
Precision is a sacred tradition at 


Warmer & Swasey... Some of the 
greatest telescopes in the world bear 
the Warner & Swasey name. And the 
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very men who created them, engi- 
neered their almost unbelievable ac- 
curacy, and built these world-famous 
instruments, are the same men who 
design and build your Warner & 
Swasey Turret Lathe. 

Perhaps that explains what thou- 
sands of turret lathe users have proved 
—that Warner & Swaseys assure a 
finer product, easier and more de- 
pendable operation, greater produc- 


tion, longer life with lower mainten- 
-“ ance. Advantages like these _ 


4 mean lower costs in your 
plant and greater opera- 
tor-satisfaction. Both are 
important today. Let us. 
send a man this week 
to prove you can get 
these advantages with 


Warmer & Swaseys. 





Turret Lathe 





YOU CAN TURN IT BETTER. FASTER, FOR 


LESS...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 
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The 1940 Election—the Nominees and the Winners? 


Wio will be the major parties’ nominees in 1940? What 
party will win the Presidential election—and why? 

Using its unique system of previewing, NEWSWEEK put such 
questions to 50 of the nation’s top-ranking political corre- 
spondents. In doing so, the editors’ purpose was to get a com- 
posite forecast by recognized experts as they now see the picture. 


Consensus of the Predictions: 


* The 1940 Democratic nominees for President and Vice Pres- 
ident will be John N. Garner and James A. Farley, respectively. 


“| The 1940 Republican nominees will be Thomas E. Dewey and 
Robert A. Taft, with chances about even as to which will head 
the ticket. 


* The Republican party is now a 2-to-1 favorite to win the 
election—unless a major war breaks out. 

“| Chief reasons for the expected G.O.P. victory: inadequate 
recovery, dissension among Democrats, and the popular desire 
for “normalcy.” 


DETAILS OF THE PREVIEW 


Each of the 50 correspondents was asked to answer six questions on 
the basis of present indications. The questions and answers follow: 


1—Which party do you expect to win the 1940 Presidential election? 


SETTIIIITIIIID -).'natiatscnsasncsiensipninnbetimassenrepunyraiaicinciionenenvianenotenyssituieviaiisisanieate 27 
Republican, with reservations (“unless there’s war’) ................ 4 
IG cs oil cca ta tsk aanaeceldnuivabosaayns Weisiscesactabsievisaeithiaindentss’ 31 
NOI cai dated Ri vdichsclibcclsdtbecsothcensosecddusidtnlpiestikseubsatiwhecsbeniieeioes 13 
,: SUUNEE MNUNNNNNOND  scssbencosisncotnivedbacoscesesseedoelebwasninbieesit 3 
IT NINN sa Secs inbadabesalte ddpuatdlecaivedsbed’ ua Giuicuscdandabiaigaanaiinbelie 16 
RIN Biebanabeitia tasbcha cena tacsackaaieed ssdubusctbaasventeintabectcbcienesdesiecsocbenkiio’ 3 


2—What, briefly, do you expect to be the most important causes 
influencing this outcome? 

Principal answers from those predicting a G.O.P. victory: New 
Deal’s failure to produce satisfactory recovery and employment, 18; 
dissension within Democratic party, 14; dissatisfaction with New Deal 
methods (“inefficiency,” “purges,” “wastefulness,” etc.) , 12; belief that 
business will get needed aid only from G.O.P., 10; objection to Roosevelt 
spending and fiscal policies, 9; popular desire for “normalcy,” 7; people’s 
desire for periodic change, 7; reaction against New Deal foreign policy, 1. 

Principal answers from those predicting a Democratic victory: popu- 
lar fear that Republicans might discard New Deal reforms, 6; desire to 
avoid change during international troubles, 4; Democrats’ superior 
organization and control of Negro and relief vote, 4; Republican 
“ineptness” and lack of strong candidate, 4; further recovery and 


reduction of relief, 4; likelihood that Democratic breach will be healed 
before election, 3; Roosevelt popularity, 1; Roosevelt luck, 1. 


3—If you had to forecast now, whom would you pick as the most 
likely and second most likely Republican Presidential nominee? 

The answers (with points scored on the basis of two for each first 
choice, one for each second choice) : 


1st choice 2nd choice Points 
Thomas E. Dewey 23 16 62 
Robert A. Taft 21 19 61 
Arthur H. Vandenberg 2 8 12 
John W. Bricker 3 4 10 
Bruce Barton 0 1 1 
Arthur H. James 0 1 1 
No choice 1 1 pe 


4—Most likely and second most likely Republican Vice Presidential 
nominee? 

Dewey, 57 points; Taft, 42; Henry Cabot Lodge Jr., 9; Bricker, 7 
Charles L. McNary, 3; Joseph W. Martin Jr.; 3; Vandenberg, 2; James, 
2; Barton, 1; George D. Aiken, 1; Clyde M. Reed, 1; Harold E. Stassen, 
1; H. Styles Bridges, 1 


5—Most likely and second most likely Democratic Presidential 
nominee? 


1st choice 2nd choice Points 
John N. Garner 17 7 41 
Cordell Hull 10 12 32 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 11 6 28 
William O. Douglas 4 1 9 
Bennett C. Clark 2 5 9 
James A. Farley 1 4 6 


(Others mentioned: Alben Barkley, 5 points; Stanley Reed, 5; Paul 
V. McNutt, 5; Joseph P. Kennedy, 2; Scott W. Lucas, 1; Harry F. 
Byrd, 1; no choice, 1.) 


6—Most likely and second most likely Democratic Vice Presidential 
nominee? 

Farley, 49 points; Clark, 14; McNutt, 10; Barkley, 8; Garner, 7; 
Lucas, 7; Harry L. Hopkins, 5; Frank Murphy, 4; Burton K. Wheeler, 4; 
Robert Jackson, 3; Sam Rayburn, 3; James F. Byrnes, 2; Byrd, 2; 
Burnet R. Maybank, 2; Henry A. Wallace, 1; Kennedy, 1 


To Be Noted— 


Of the 50 correspondents, 45 picked Dewey as Republican nominee 
for either President or Vice President; 38 picked Taft for one or the other. 

Most of those who mentioned Garner or Roosevelt as Democratic 
nominee expected the Republicans to win. All who mentioned Douglas, 
now being pushed as a “compromise candidate,” predicted a ‘Democratic 
victory. 

Study of the detailed answers indicates that a majority believes a 
general war or extraordinarily marked recovery—but nothing else— 
would keep the Democrats in office. Many said a war would cause 
Roosevelt’s reelection. 
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She wanted a house that opened out, not one 
that shut her in. 

To her, a lawn is part of her living; her architect 
made it part of her living room. He designed a 
house for the kind of person she is, to meet her 
tastes and her interests— an individual house for 
an individual person. 

This is the first service an architect renders— 
he makes a house your home, adapted to your 
needs and your pocketbook. His professional title 
is Architect, but you'll find that means a Doctor 
of Better Living. 

And better living is the keynote of Today’s 
homes. Fresh architectural thinking, new materials 


LIBBEY-OWENS- FORD 


LOOK ron | 


SHE TOLD HER ARCHITECT 


and new methods have made it so. Now Polished 
Plate Glass is used abundantly in Picture Windows 
—Mirrored Walls—Mirrored Doors. The double 
glazing of windows—“window conditioning” of the 
home—makes the use of glass in large window 
areas comfortable and economical. And brilliant, 
sanitary Vitrolite, the structural glass, adds beauty 
and sanitation to kitchen and bath. 

As your first step in building, see an Architect. 
In even the most modest homes, his guidance will 
save you money. He’ll help you select a reputable 
builder and certainly, he’ll specify quality materials. 


Libbey: Owens: Ford Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


QUALITY GLASS 


THE LABEL 
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“Since buying LifeGuards, | had a bad 
blowout on a narrow road, at approximate- 
ly 65 miles per hour . . . it was marvelous 
how my car kept straight in the road, with 
no dangerous sidesway or lurch whatever’’ 
—writes Richard M. Teall of Toledo, Ohio. 


HAT’S the kind of story you hear 
from the hundreds of thousands 
of owners of LifeGuard-equipped 
cars... LifeGuards eliminate blow- 
out dangers. They are protecting the 
lives of LifeGuard owners every day. 


You, too, need this modern pro- 
tection... for in today’s swifter traffic, 
sudden tire collapse is moredangerous 
than ever before... to you, to your 
family and to your car. 


A Safety Tire Within A Tire 


LifeGuard is the modern successor to 
the inner tube. Take out your conven- 


tional tubes, replace with LifeGuards 
...it’sassimpleas that. For LifeGuard 
is a safety reserve tire built inside an 
extra-sturdy tube. Should outer tire 
and tube blow out or collapse, Life- 
Guard remains inflated, enabling you 
to bring your car toasmooth, safe stop. 
No weave...no lurch...no wheel-fight! 


In New Tires . . . In Old Tires 


LifeGuards, in sizes available, fit 
any make of tire, new or now in 
service. You don’t have to buy new 


* * * 


NOT A TIRE...NOT A TUBE... BUT 
AN ENTIRELY NEW SAFETY INVENTION! 


Modern successor to the inner tube, 
LifeGuard replaces the convention- 
al tube. It is a 2-ply safety tire in- 
side a tube... both inflated through 
the same valve. If casing and tube 
fail, frontor rear, the inner tire holds 
enough air to support the car until 
it can be brought to a smooth, safe 
stop. A LifeGuard-equipped car may 
be readily identified by the yellow and 
blue valve stems. 


casings when you buy LifeGuards. 
Don’t confuse LifeGuard with so- 
called puncture-proof tubes, which 
offer no blowout protection. 


Only Goodyear makes LifeGuards, 
motoring’s fourth great safety 
achievement...as necessary to motor- 
ing safety as 4-wheel brakes, all-steel 
body and safety glass. 


See your Goodyear dealer today, or 
ask your car dealer about LifeGuards. 
Once you understand their purpose 
and function, you’ll equip your car 
with LifeGuards and enjoy the peace 
of mind they bring. You can’t get 
better protection to save your life! 


RESERVE 
TIRE 


————— 
SAFE ON LIFEGUARD! 


For Complete Motoring Safety... 4-Wheel Brakes... All-Steel Body... Safety Glass... and 
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LIFEGUARD is a registered trade-mark of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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American Recognition of Franco 
Fits Into “Stop Hitler’ Drive 


Part of Move to Curb 
the German-Italian Influence; 


Neutrality Fight Grows 


A White House policeman eased his bulk 
onto a stool in a popular Washington 
diner one night last week and, spying a 
newspaper acquaintance, related a con- 
versation he had just had with Dr. Fernan- 
do de los Rios, Spanish Loyalist envoy to 
the United States. 

“The poor old guy told me he was really 
sayin’ good-by this time,” the officer 





Newsphotos 


Franco’s flags went up and... 


sighed, unaware that he had just tipped 
the entire Washington correspondent corps 
to the fact that the United States had 
finally recognized the regime of Generalis- 
simo Francisco Franco, master of Spain 
(see page 24). 

The next day official proclamations 
came from the State Department and from 
Warm Springs, Ga., where the President 
kept in touch with European developments 
by telephone, confirming recognition of El 
Caudillo and lifting the arms embargo im- 
posed Jan. 8, 1937, on both sides in the 
Spanish civil war. 


But, as good neighbors of the Western 
Hemisphere followed suit, warnings were 
sounded from Cape Horn to Philadelphia 
that Fascist penetration of Latin America 
would follow Franco’s victory. 


Drang Nach Amerika 


In Buenos Aires the newspaper Noticias 
Graficas uncovered an alleged German plot 
to seize that portion of Argentina formerly 
known as Patagonia, stretching from the 
Rio Negro to Cape Horn, a district which 
recently has been overrun by Nazi sheep 
ranchers and which embraces the valuable 
petroleum fields at Comodoro-Rivadavia. 
President Roberto Ortiz promptly ordered 
the arrest of Alfredo Mueller, known as 
the “Little Fiihrer” of Argentina; Hein- 
rich Jurges, a friend of Capt. Ernst Réhm, 
German Storm Troop chief of staff liqui- 
dated in Hitler’s 1934 purge, and four 
other alleged plotters. 

The alarm was echoed in Santiago de 
Chile, when the newspaper Sol demanded 
a thorough government investigation of 
“Nazi penetration” in Chile, suggesting 
that “we must begin by determining the 
activities of German consuls.” 

In Rio de Janeiro, fears of Fascist in- 
roads in South America were pooh-poohed, 
but Brazilians nevertheless cited the in- 
creased need for continental solidarity. 
Simultaneously, Gen. Pedro Aurelio Goes 
Monteiro, Brazilian Army Chief of Staff, 
announced “it is my intention to introduce 
in the Brazilian Army the discipline of the 
German soldier.” And Rio dropped its ban 
on cotton shipments to Germany, put in 
force Mar. 22 and presumably instituted 
as a gesture of gratitude for the promise 
of $120,000,000 United States loans 
(Newsweek, Mar. 20). 

Meanwhile, the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, meeting in 
Philadelphia, was hearing dire threats of 
danger to the Americas. Dr. Ernst Wilhelm 
Meyer, first secretary of the German Em- 
bassy in Washington in pre-Hitler days, 
predicted that Russia would accept the 
Nazi ideology and that eventually it would 
sweep over Japan, Manchukuo, China, 
North Africa, and Latin America—” and 
this might bring us very close to the end 
of our civilization.” Dr. David Efron, 
professor of Latin-American culture at 


Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, N.Y., 
charged that support of Franco in Spain 
by the Rome-Berlin axis represented the 
first step in a planned program of Italo- 
German “conquest” of Latin America. 

In Berlin, Walther Funk, Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht’s successor as president of the 
Reichsbank and Economics Minister, an- 
gered by recent American utterances and 
especially by the 25 per cent countervail- 
ing duty with which Washington expects 
to dry the stream of Nazi trade with this 
country to a trickle, asked: “Is a new 
dance around the golden calf about to 
begin? Will the world sacrifice itself to the 
American Moloch? Either it will yield to 
the might of American gold or it will ac- 
cept the new methods of young, vigorous, 
striving nations.” 


Senatorial Safeguards 

The ever-stiffening isolationist bloc in 
the United States Senate found no con- 
solation in the lifting of the Spanish arms 
embargo. Britain’s pledge of aid to Po- 
land drew Senatorial lines tighter for the 
Neutrality Act showdown which began 
this week. Sen. Robert La Follette of Wis- 


Wide World 
...deCardenas became envoy toU.S. 


consin thought the news from Europe 
“only serves to strengthen arguments in 
opposition to the Pittman resolution,” a 
measure which would permit belligerents 
to purchase munitions here on a cash-and- 
carry basis, and Sen. Robert Reynolds 
of North Carolina agreed developments 
abroad had encouraged the isolationists. 

There are half a dozen neutrality 
plans in addition to Pittman’s before the 
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Senate. Amendments of a complementary 
nature introduced by Senators Nye of 
North Dakota, Clark of Missouri, Bone of 
Washington, and Vandenberg of Michigan 
provide that either Congress or the Presi- 
dent declare a state of war between two 
or more belligerents; that upon such declar- 
ation it become illegal to ship implements 
of war to any nation engaged; that it be- 
come unlawful to export to them any 
commodities except after title to them 
had passed from American nationals to 
nonbelligerent foreign nationals; that 
American ships could not transport any 
goods to belligerents; and that Americans 
could not travel in ships of nations en- 
gaged in war. 

Senators King of Utah and Lewis of IlIli- 
nois have submitted resolutions to repeal 
the Neutrality Act. Senator Nye has a bill 
to prohibit export of munitions at all times. 
And Senator Thomas of Utah has a meas- 
ure empowering the President to designate 
the aggressor and to confine the terms of 
an arms embargo to that nation. In the 
House Rep. John Coffee of Washington 
has introduced a bill to embargo shipments 
of all materials of war to Japan and forbid 
Americans to travel in Japanese ships. 





Significance 


Washington’s recognition of Franco, in- 
evitable as it was in any circumstances, 
was timed to fit neatly into the “stop- 
Hitler” drive. The first task of the democ- 
racies in Spain will be to offset Italo- 
German influence, already deep-rooted; 
and the United States may join the general 
move to press favors on the Generalissimo 
—perhaps in the form of rehabilitation 
loans, perhaps in the form of some of this 
country’s surplus foodstuffs. Washington 
will be equally careful in selecting an am- 
bassador to succeed Claude Bowers. Prom- 
inently mentioned are Jefferson Caffery, 
Ambassador to Brazil, and John C. Wiley, 
adroit Minister to Latvia and Estonia. 
Juan Francisco de Cardenas, Franco’s 
agent here and former Spanish Ambas- 
sador in Washington, has taken over the 
Spanish Embassy and is expected to re- 
main. 

As for the Neutrality Act—it begins to 
appear that any change will be in the 
direction of tightening it. The isolationists 
are gaining recruits and, if the scores of 
witnesses who are expected to be heard 
support their thesis, chances for the Pitt- 
man resolution (already watered down to 
appease the isolationists) and similar “help 
the democracies” plans will be slight. 





Goldfish Derby 


On Mar. 3, a Harvard freshman won $10 
by devouring a live goldfish. A few days 
later, a Franklin and Marshall junior 
tossed off three. By last week the goldfish 
gulping craze had stormed through a 
dozen colleges in all sections of the coun- 








try. The record was claimed—for the time 
being—by Joseph Deliberato, a student at 
Clark University, Mass. Witnesses credit- 
ed him with a total of 89 fish. 


Standings as of last week end: 


Clark University 89 
Middlesex University 67 
Kutztown State Teachers 43 
Mass. Inst. of Tech. 42 
Northeastern University 36 
Boston College 30 
University of Michigan 29 
University of Penn. 28 
Harvard University 24 
Portia College 10 
Franklin and Marshall 3 
Holy Cross 1 
University of Missouri (female) l 
Wellesley College (female) 1 


Granp Tora 404 


Spurred by protests from humane socie- 
ties, college authorities put a ban on the 
contests. State Sen. George Krapf of Mas- 
sachusetts started action to probe the gold- 
fish faddists and protect their finny victims 
from “cruel and wanton consumption.” 
Medical officials warned that although the 
fish could be digested as easily as oysters, 
there was danger of the eaters’ getting 
tapeworm—and resultant anemia—from 
them. 





In Capone’s Shoes 


‘Tough Johnny’ Torrio Faces 
Jail for Income Tax Evasion 


Big Jim Colosimo liked good food, wom- 
en, and wine. During the war, his Chicago 
network of brothels and speakeasies was 
said to have brought him $50,000 a week, 
and he boasted that his ace gunman was 
Tough Johnny Torrio—mild-mannered 
graduate of New York City’s famous Five 
Points gang. 

Tough Johnny liked Chicago. In 1919, 
five years after he arrived, he sent for his 
buddy, Al Capone. Within a year, Big Jim 
was mysteriously shot to death in the door- 
way of his own café. 

The two cold-eyed Sicilians were credited 
with renovating his rackets. Overnight the 
weekly “take” is said to have jumped to 
$100,000; submachine guns replaced sawed- 
off shotguns in Chicago gang slayings; vice, 
booze, and gambling were reputed to be 
Torrio-Capone monopolies. Inevitably their 
territory overlapped into that of the Czar 
of the North Side—Dion O’Bannion, florist- 
gangster. Then one day O’Bannion’s flowers 
were watered with his own blood, starting 
a gang war which lasted for thirteen 
years. 

One afternoon in 1925, a fusillade from 
a passing car shot away Torrio’s jaw. He 
sailed for Italy. When he returned he 
settled in New York. 

There, in Federal Court last week, Tor- 
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Collegians ate 404 goldfish : 


rio went on trial, charged with defrauding 
the government of $87,000 in back taxes 
for his income during 1933 and 1935. A 
long parade of witnesses began to link a 
chain of circumstantial evidence. Most of 
them were under protection—one an- 
nounced he would sail for China after the 
trial. Expected to testify for the govern- 
ment were two convicted underworld fig- 
ures: Dixie Davis, late of the Hines trial 
(Newsweek, Apr. 3), and Capone, who 
was credited with having assumed control 
of Windy City racketeering after Torrio 
fled, and who was sentenced in 1931 to ten 
years in Federal prison for income-tax 
evasion. 

Though Torrio has never returned to 
Chicago, he still is said to receive a share 
of present-day racketeering profits from 
“New York Louie” Campagnia, who makes 
a trip east after periodic pay-offs. Mean- 
while, the leadership of the old Colosimo- 
Torrio-Capone empire is reputed to have 
fallen into the hands of two Capone hench- 
men—Frank Nitti and Jack Guzik. 





New Watchdog 


When Congress in 1921 created the 
General Accounting Office to halt the loose 
handling of Federal money—a result of 
the World War spending spree—John R. 
McCarl, Nebraska Republican, became the 
first Comptroller General, with a fifteen- 
year term at $10,000 a year. By his 
scrupulous bookkeeping and pinch-penny 
accounting, McCarl promptly won the title 
“Watchdog of the Treasury.” When his 
term ended in July 1936, he was about the 
most unpopular official in Washington. 

President Roosevelt was in no hurry to 
name McCarl’s successor, for he hoped 
that when Congress passed the Govern- 
ment Reorganization Bill it would abolish 
the G.A.O. But last week Congress passed 
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the measure without that provision, and 
Mr. Roosevelt promptly appointed and the 
Senate confirmed Fred H. Brown—a for- 
mer Senator from New Hampshire who 
was defeated in 1936—to the Comptroller- 
ship. Because Brown is a Democrat and an 
ardent New Dealer, Washington surmised 
that the new Comptroller General may try 
to do for the President what Congress 
would not: reorganize the G.A.O.—from 


within. 





Farm Headache 


Wheat and Cotton Piling Up 
As Markets and Prices Fall 


In 1910 farmers comprised 35 per cent 
of the population of the United States and 
earned 17 per cent of the national income. 
Today they account for only 25 per cent 
of the population; in 1938 they got only 
8 per cent of the nation’s income. 

The reasons for agriculture’s plight are 
many and varied. The export market, 
which began to shrink two decades ago 
when the boom war market collapsed, 
has shrunk still further in recent years. 
Armaments races have left less money to 
buy foodstuffs, Europe’s drive for self- 
sufficiency has reduced demand, countries 
which do not require cash for their prod- 
ucts have cut into America’s traditional 
business, and new production areas have 
been exploited. Being a creditor nation 
with high tariffs does not make America’s 
export position any easier. 

Meanwhile, the domestic market has 
shrunk because of a leveling off of popula- 
tion, a dietary shift away from cereals, 
and protracted industrial unemployment. 
After six years of dabbling with the very 
subsidy strategy it condemns abroad, the 


Duffy in The Baltimore Sun 


She Just Growed And Growed 

















Harris & Ewing 


New watchdog: Fred Brown 


New Deal finds the basic farm problem 
untouched by its hand-to-mouth panaceas 
(see Business Tides) . 


10,000,000 Votes 


But last week New Dealers, conserva- 
tive Democrats, and Republicans, their 
eyes on the 1940 farm vote, vied with each 
other in presenting new panaceas. As 
Secretary of State Hull concluded his 21st 
reciprocal-trade pact, designed to swell 
United States exports to Turkey, and the 
Administration moved to suspend trade 
with Germany by imposing 25 per cent 
countervailing duties on Nazi goods 
(Newsweek, Apr. 3), Congress received 
no less than three cure-alls for cotton and 
one for “everything,” and the Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corp. prepared to 
foreclose on thousands of wheat loans. 

Cotton, being in the most desperate 
case, got the most attention. The situation 
as regards cotton reveals some serious sta- 
tistics: United States cotton exports have 
slumped from 59 per cent of the world 
total in 1928 to 39 per cent, and there is 
every prospect that shipments this year 
will be the smallest in 50 years. There is 
a cotton carry-over of 13,650,000 bales, of 
which the government virtually owns 
11,300,000, having lent the growers up to 
11 cents a pound on it. The world price is 
around 81% cents, but Europe is buying it 
for less, chiefly from Brazil, India, China, 
and South Africa. 

This week, rejecting an Administration 
scheme to release impounded cotton by 
paying growers $1.25 a bale for it, then 
facilitate its sale abroad by paying ex- 
porters a bounty of 2 or 3 cents a pound, 
the Senate passed a costlier plan. Spon- 
sored by Bankhead of Alabama, it would 
permit growers to reclaim impounded cot- 
ton up to 2,000,000 bales by paying 5 
cents a pound, the government to sell it 
and give growers the difference between 5 
cents and what it fetched. Cotton bloc 


Senators planned next to take up the 
Smith bill (Newsweek, Apr. 3) providing 
“price-adjustment” subsidies to growers up 
to 5 cents a pound. Proponents of both 
plans, overlapping in many respects, pre- 
dicted the Senate would approve a com- 
bination of the two. 

Mindful of the fact that wheat growers 
also have a surplus—and also a vote— 
Sen. Lynn Frazier of North Dakota intro- 
duced a measure to substitute for the 
present crop and marketing controls gov- 
ernment price fixing on a long list of farm 
commodities. And the whole question of 
farm aid ran into unexpected trouble when 
urban Representatives, incensed at the 
farm bloc’s refusal to “logroll” the $150,- 
000,000 WPA appropriation over, helped 
defeat the extra-budgetary item of $250,- 
000,000 for parity* payments in the bil- 
lion-dollar Agriculture Department Bill. It 
was promptly reintroduced in the Senate. 

Wheat farmers have cause to worry. 
Last year they pledged 81,488,843 bushels 
for government loans aggregating nearly 
$50,000,000. The Commodity Credit Corp. 
has begun notifying the 70,000 borrowers 
that their loans are due. Since the market 
price of most grades is still below the 
loan average of 59 cents a bushel, the 
majority of growers are expected to de- 
fault as the loans fall due between now 
and June 15. This would leave the govern- 
ment with more surplus wheat to dispose 
of in a world which has a surplus of about 
500,000,000 bushels, and under the neces- 
sity of making up the difference between 
American and world prices—15 to 20 cents 
a bushel. The Commodity Corp. and the 
Dairy Products Marketing Association 
also held 90,000,000 pounds of butter as 
the result of purchases begun in 1935 and 
suddenly terminated last month. 





Significance 


A combination of the Bankhead and 
Smith proposals would cost around $225,- 
000,000 a year, as compared with $90,- 
000,000 for the Administration plan. It 
might easily have the effect of further de- 
pressing the market, and it most certainly 
would encourage growers of other staples 
to demand equally generous treatment. 
Substitution of 3,000,000 bales in storage 
for new crop would leave a good many 
pickers idle. 

The Administration scheme runs counter 
to the spirit if not the letter of the whole 





*Parity prices are defined as those which in- 
sure farmers the average purchasing power they 
had from August 1909 to July 1914 (except for 
tobacco, where the period is 1919-29). The 
present Administration has sought to achieve 
parity through acreage reduction bonuses, crop 
loans, crop insurance, and sales subsidies. Last 
year Congress went beyond the Administration 
program by providing $212,000,000 direct pay- 
ments to wheat, corn, cotton, rice, and tobacco 
growers. This year President Roosevelt again 
omitted such direct parity payments from his 
budget, noting that the government had no 
revenues from which to pay them. 
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WPA workers pulled teeth . . 


























Hull trade program, and would spell cheap 
cotton for Germany and Japan, as well as 
England; and penalize friendly Brazil, 
Peru, Egypt, and India. 

The Administration plan has been criti- 
cized, both here and in Berlin, as commit- 
ting the government to precisely the same 
practice for which we are penalizing the 
Nazis with a 25 per cent countervailing 
duty—outright export subsidy. The simi- 
larity is more apparent than real, for Nazi 
subsidies are paid on manufactured goods 
and cotton is on the free list. Neverthe- 
less, the Administration plan would run 
counter to the spirit of the Hull trade 
program, and, in practice, would give the 
Germans and Japanese, as well as the Eng- 
lish, cheap cotton, while penalizing “good 
neighbors” Brazil, Peru, Egypt, and India. 

The wheat problem is almost as big a 
headache. Some of the surplus butter can 
be fed to the unemployed, but they can- 
not consume much more bread than they 
do—even as a gift. And the wheat stocks 
problem is further complicated by the 
fact that the government is impounding 
wheat in the form of “insurance premi- 
ums,” to be withdrawn by growers during 
bad crop years. 





. put on plays... 





... taught English to immigrants ... and learned millinery 


Whatever plans will be adopted at this 
session (and the Frazier grab-bag stands 
little chance of being one of them), the 
feeling is growing among experts in the 
Agriculture Department that the United 
States will have to come sooner or later to 
out-and-out government  control—limit 
acreage, pay the grower a parity differen- 
tial, pay the exporter a price differential. 
That would cost money, but farm aid al- 
ready is costing money—a billion plus 
every year. 





Relief 


Congressional grumbling against the 
WPA and all its works took concrete form 
last week when the House voted 352 to 27 
to allow the Appropriations Committee to 
investigate the relief agency from cellar 
to roof, and followed that up by cutting 
$50,000,000 from the $150,000,000 fund 
which President Roosevelt has repeatedly 
insisted is necessary to save many thou- 
sands of relief workers from starving be- 
tween now and the end of the fiscal year 
June 30. 

While WPA Administrator Harrington 


Newsphotos 


sculped statues... 
















WPA photos 


prepared to drop 200,000 from the rolls by 
May 1, the committee’s report suggested 
in outline what aspects of the relief prob- 
lem will be explored. A start will likely be 
made by examining WPA’s administrative 
expenses, which have been running over 
$5,000,000 a month, including $500,000 for 
travel and $150,000 for communication. 
And, as an echo of many past complaints 
of “boondoggling,” the report criticized ac- 
tivities that entail a “disproportionately 
high labor and material costs,” such as art 
and theater projects, exempting needed 
construction, handicrafts, and certain types 
of adult education and professional train- 
ing. The proposal to spend $300,000 on a 
WPA exhibit at the New York World's 
Fair also was condemned. 

Parenthetically, the House investigation 
of WPA is tantamount to an investigation 
of the Senate, which the lower chamber 
feels put politics into relief by requiring 
Senate confirmation of state WPA ad- 
ministrators and by giving control of 
regional offices to local politicians. The 
House last year turned down a proposal to 
blanket WPA officials into the civil service 
because that would have frozen senators 
henchmen into the jobs. 
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Royal Vanguard 


San Francisco authorities polished up the 
civic pewter this week in preparation for a 
royal welcome. For two and a half days 
they will be host to the Crown Prince and 
Princess of Denmark and Iceland, on their 
frst visit to America (see cover) . 

The first stop for the royal tourists on 
American soil was at the Panama Canal 
PS where, on Mar. 27, Crown Prince Frederik 
and the ship’s company celebrated the 29th 
birthday of Crown Princess Ingrid. Then 
their ship headed for the West Coast me- 
tropolis. While there they plan to attend 
Easter services at the Danish Evangelical- 
Lutheran church and visit Aldersly, Dan- 
ish old people’s home. The royal couple was 
scheduled to visit the Golden Gate Exposi- 
tion on Monday, tour various points of 
local interest, then go to Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, first stop on a cross-country 
jaunt, high-lighted by the opening of the 
Danish pavilion at the New York World’s 
Fair (May 2,) and a chat with the Pres- 
ident (May 7). 

The list of royal callers to American 
shores in 1939 (Newsweek, Mar. 20) is 
the largest in history, mostly owing to the 
two World Fairs and an international de- 
sire to be on the right side of the United 
States. It includes, beside the Danish cou- 
ple, the King and Queen of Great Britain 
and the Crown Prince and Princess of Nor- 
way. King Zog of Albania is considering a 
visit, while unofficial reports say that King 
Boris and Queen Giovanna of Bulgaria, 
Princess Juliana of the Netherlands and 
her consort, Prince Bernard Leopold, and 
Grand Duke Jean of Luxemburg may also 
come across. 


















Roosevelt Index 


As an advertising executive, Bruce Bar- 
ton showed advertisers how to make money 
by spending it. As a Representative from 
New York’s “silk stocking” district since 
1937, he has tried to show the New Deal 

g how to save money by not spending it. 

Last week Barton put in the Congres- 
sional Record a chart purporting to an- 
alyze the effects on the stock market of 
the President’s frequent absences from 
Washington. Since 1933 Mr. Roosevelt has 
left his desk 47 times: 5 to go fishing, 22 to 
visit his home at Hyde Park, N.Y., and 20 
for speaking tours. Basing his calculations 
on the behavior of 90 representative stocks 
for which a uniform paper gain or loss rep- 
resents $340,000,000, Barton deduced: (1) 
during the President’s 27 fishing and rest- 
ing trips the market gained 42.6 points or 
$14,484,000,000; (2) during the 20 speak- 
ing jaunts stocks dropped 9.3 points or 
$3,162,000,000; therefore (3) the market 
showed a net paper gain of $11,322,000,- 
000 from Presidential pilgrimages. 

Washington had a laugh at Barton’s ex- 
pense the day after he released his chart. 





The market signalized Mr. Roosevelt’s de- 
parture for Warm Springs, Ga., by sagging 
to new 1939 lows (see page 43). But Bar- 
ton regained his composure on Saturday, 
when stocks recovered sharply, only to lose 
it again Monday, when the market 
slumped again. 





Negroes’ Swing 
Experts Forecast Their Return 
to the Republican Fold in 1940 


Thirty years ago, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
promised the late Booker T. Washington 
that he would someday visit the Negro 
educator’s pet brain child, Tuskegee Insti- 
tute. Last week, en route to Warm Springs, 
Ga., for a ten-day vacation, the President 
kept his word. At the Alabama college he 
shook hands with the founder’s intellectual 
successor, Dr. George Washington Carver, 
famous scientist. 

The handclasp recalled the campaign of 
1932, when, for the first time in history, a 
majority of the Negro vote—estimated at 
55 per cent—deserted the Republican 
party. The defection swelled to an esti- 
mated 75 per cent in 1936, but in 1938 the 
political portents showed a recession. Re- 
publican victories in key states such as 
Pennsylvania and Ohio showed Negro 
votes were a deciding factor; in Michigan, 
they went almost solidly against Mr. 
Roosevelt’s protégé, Attorney General 
Murphy. In New Jersey, they were in- 
fluential in electing Republican Sen. War- 
ren Barbour. 

The power of the Negro vote stems from 
the fact that, for a quarter of a century, 
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Negroes have been pouring into urban 
centers. At present the 12,000,000 in the 
United States are divided nearly equally 
between city and country. Until 1932 it 
was taken for granted all of them were 
Republicans by birth. Although only 
one Negro—Rep. Arthur W. Mitchell from 
Illinois—is now in Congress,* their leaders 
declare that Negro votes control the bal- 
ance of power in a total of 342 counties 
and 152 Congressional districts. Last week 
Mitchell announced that he had placed 
before the President a plan which might 
lessen their political power but which 
would make them “happier”—resettle- 
ment of urban Negroes on the farm. 





Significance 


No accurate count has ever been made 
of the Negro vote—estimates range from 
2,000,000 to 4,000,000. But because of real- 
estate and race restrictions, the Negroes 
usually live together and vote in powerful 
blocs (in Harlem, New York City, 300,000 
live in 2 square miles) . 

The best weapon in the Democratic 
armory for winning back the Negro vote is 
the long-standing Roosevelt interest in the 
race. The First Lady has often expressed 
her sympathy, and in 1936 the President 
stood before a Negro audience and pledged 
that there would be “no forgotten races.” 
Stalwarts of the Administration have gone 
down the line for them. Last week Secre- 
tary of the Interior Ickes ironed out the 
Marian Anderson-D.A.R.-Mrs. Roosevelt 
squabble (Newsweek, Mar. 13) by ar- 





*Twenty-four Negroes have gone to Congress 
—22 representatives, and two senators from 
Mississippi. All but two representatives were 
elected during Reconstruction Days. 
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A Roosevelt-Carver handshake launched a dr-ve 
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ranging an Easter concert for the Negro 
contralto at the Lincoln Memorial. 

But Republicans are also making politi- 
cal hay. They already have a tight, efficient 
political organization covering vital cities; 
the National Committee has hired Prof. 
Ralph Bunch, a Negro Harvard graduate, 
to make a survey of the needs and atti- 
tudes of his countrymen. District Attorney 
Thomas E. Dewey of New York, G.O.P. 
Presidential candidate, has quietly ap- 
pointed three Negroes to his staff, one of 
them a_ full-fledged assistant drawing 

7,500 a year. 

Experts agree that the Negro swing is 
back to the Republicans and will likely 
accelerate into 1940. The reasons: (1) 
Negro politicians—unlike the rank and 
file of the race—are irked by “unfulfilled” 
promises of the Administration. They ad- 
mit that more Negroes have gotten jobs 
with the government than at any other 
time in the history of the country, but 
claim that most of them are “front” jobs, 
without any real meaning. (2) The failure 
of Roosevelt’s “purge” has made many of 
them lose faith in his magic, and (3) the 
constant and intensive canvassing of the 
Republicans has been effective. Finally, 
(4) defeat of a succession of anti-lynching 
bills by a Democratic Congress and (5) 
the Garner Presidential boom have re- 
awakened historic distrust of white South- 
ern Democrats. 





Veterans’ Pensions 


The Soldiers Bonus Act of 1936 whetted, 
rather than satisfied, the appetites of 
veterans’ groups, which since then have 
persistently campaigned for more liberal 
pensions. Last week the House World War 
Veterans Committee moved to appease ex- 
soldiers by favorably reporting a bill to 
increase the pensions of some disabled 
veterans, to liberalize the payments to 
widows and children, and to aid dependent 
parents—the aid to widows, children, and 
parents granted only if the veteran at 
his death had a disability “directly or pre- 
sumptively” due to war service. 

Backed by the American Legion, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, and the Dis- 
abled American Veterans, and costing $18,- 
751,000 for the first year after enactment, 
the bill would provide, in part: $37.50 a 
month to widows less than 50 years old 
and $45 to widows more than 50, with $10 
for one child and $8 for each additional 
child; $20 for a motherless child, $33 for 
two children, $46 for three children, and 
$45 for a dependent mother or father. 
Veterans who lost an eye or a limb would 
get a minimum of $100 a month, and the 
minimum rating for war-incurred partial 
disability would be set at 10 per cent. 
In all, the measure would help 164,873 
present and added beneficiaries. 

Committee members, however, balked 
at one provision and struck it out for fear 




















Soibelman 


Teddy Moss, crippled war veteran 


it would imperil passage of the entire bill 
—a clause to pay all veterans 65 years 
old, disabled or not, a $40 monthly pension. 


Cook’s Tour 


For six months Richard Hugh Richards 
was the social lion of the Middle West. 
Feminine hearts thumped allegro as the 
handsome young English lecturer de- 
nounced the “sensational” American press. 
In Chicago, Toledo, St. Louis, Denver, 
Lincoln, and Omaha, Neb., over the radio 
and from the rostrum, the 33-year-old 
“foreign correspondent” discussed every- 
thing from the Munich pact to the Spanish 
war with glib certainty, charging his 
sponsors—respectable women’s clubs and 
lecture forums—only for room, board, and 
entertainment. Launched on his career 
with the blessing of a prominent Chicago 
club, he achieved greater and greater con- 
quests as he went. 

Last week he grinned cheekily at immi- 
gration authorities through the bars of the 
Colorado Springs jail. “I was second cook 
on the Aquitania when I jumped ship in 
New York last September,” he told them. 
“Of course I’ve never been a newspaper 
man, but, as I sat in Central Park after the 
old craft sailed, I decided to make a lecture 
tour of your country. I suppose it was my 
English accent that won them over.” Police 
doubted his assertion that he had once 
been secretary to a Member of Parliament 
and graduated from an unnamed English 
university. 

An unpaid hotel bill of $100—“a little 
matter which I overlooked”—trapped the 
pseudo-authority. Subsequent investiga- 
tion disclosed that Richards had no pass- 
port—only a sheaf of proposals from love- 
smitten dowagers. Unfeeling officials 
clapped him in prison and his fiancée, a 
Denver beauty operator, jilted him. 

Facing certain deportation, the dapper 
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ex-cook plans to capitalize upon his exper. 
ences here by lecturing on Americana y, 
fore English audiences. 
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TVA: Pro and Con 


When Congress in 1933 created th, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Presiden; 
Roosevelt appointed three directors: p; 
Arthur E. Morgan, Harcourt A. Morgay, 
and David E. Lilienthal. In February 1935 
Dr. Morgan, then chairman, charged }j 
co-directors with administrative dishop. 
esty and wasting “several million dollars” 
The President promptly ousted Dr. Mo. 
gan for “contumacy” (Newsweek, Apr, 
4, 1938), and Congress appointed a joint 
committee to investigate the ex-chairman; 
charges. 

This week the committee issued a report 
in which the predominately Democratic 
majority gave TVA a clean bill of health, 
The document lauded Dr. Morgan {fq 
TVA’s “excellent engineering work” an( 
its “enlightened labor policy,” but blamed 
him for its dissension; praised TVA for 
providing “a legitimate, honest yardstic 
of equitable rates for private industry’. 
admitted that prior to 1938 TVA’s ac. 
counting methods had been slipshod and 
denied the directors had prevented the 
General Accounting Office from examinin; 
the books. 

The Republican minority, consisting of 
Sen. James Davis, Rep. Thomas Jenkins, 
and Rep. Charles Wolverton, was just as 
emphatic in its condemnation of both the 
TVA and the majority report. Claiming 
that the investigation had been slowed 
down by Administration pressure and had 
virtually whitewashed the agency, the 
G.O.P. trio accused TVA directors of being 
“arbitrary, dictatorial, and incompetent’; 
and suggested that its chief functions, fer- 
tilizer development, flood control, and 
power generation, be distributed among 
other government departments. 
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HERE are no prouder motorists in 
merica than that discriminating group 
ho travel in Cadillac Sixty Specials. 
This is true for the simple reason that 
) other group of motorists has so much 
which to be proud! 
First of all, they have the smartest 
d most individual car in the world— 
rnone. One look at a Cadillac Sixty 
cial—coming, going, or standing still 
ind you grant its right to the Number 
e spot in the style parade. 
it’s the finest-riding car in America, 
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too—and the easiest to drive. Never be- 
fore has there been such a fine balance of 
all the elements which make for perfect 


roadability. 


Some owners have gone so far as to 
say that you don’t ride at all in a Sixty 
Special—you float! Certainly, to say 
the least, it’s a type of travel you have 
never experienced in any other car. 

Furthermore, you feel so safe in a 
Cadillac Sixty Special. The car has 
marvelous balance on turns and curves. 
It settles down securely on any and all 
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“IT’S LIKE | 
Cheniag THE PLACE 
TO ARRIVE IN 


A SIXTY SPECIAL!” 





A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


types of roads. And it has the finest 
visibility ever offered in any closed car. 
You can see perfectly! 

And, of course, wherever you go in a 
Sixty Special you have the respect that 
is always paid to individuality and good 
taste. Truly, it’s like “owning the place” 
to arrive in a Sixty Special. 

A demonstration will prove all this to 
your complete satisfaction. Your 
Cadillac dealer has the car—and wants 
very much to place it at your disposal. 
Why not see him today? 


Also, see the new Cadillac Sixty-One— 
the lowest-priced car in the Cadillac line. 
There are four body types, each a worthy 


companion car to the famous Sixty Special 
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SMART FAMILIES 


BIOLOGICALLY 
STANDARDIZED 


VITAMINS PLUS 
$5 for 96 capsules 


You’ve asked for it...you smart families who 
have been faithfully following your VITAMINS 
Plus routine. So here it is — the new Family Size 
VITAMINS Plus ... twice the number of capsules 
in the regular $2.75 box for only $5—a saving and 
a convenience. Ninety-six capsules...48 daily 
vitamin routines... containing all these vitamins 
— A, B, C, D, E and G. And, for plus effec- 
tiveness, liver concentrate and iron, Have more 
fun...Feel fine in 39... And don’t forget your 
VITAMINS Plus—F amily Size $5 ; regularsize $275 


AT FINE DEPARTMENT AND DRUG STORES 


Copyright March, 1939, Vitamins Plus, Ine, 


VITAMINS PLUS,’-INC 370 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK 
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International 


Great Britain Finally Awakens 
to Reich Threat of Supremacy 


Circling Move Reflects 
Nation’s Swiftly Rising Anger; 
Dictators Lowering Voices 


All week reports from the British In- 
telligence Service had told of German 
troops massing along the Polish frontier 
near Silesia, of the accumulation of mili- 
tary supplies near the Polish Corridor and 
the conversion of East Prussia into a huge 
armed camp, and of demands made upon 
Warsaw for a “peaceful settlement” of the 
Danzig question. 

Three weeks ago, before the annexation 
of Czecho-Slovakia, Chamberlain had ig- 
nored similar reports of military prepara- 
tions against the Czechs. This time the 
Prime Minister acted with record speed. 
Telegrams sped between London and Paris. 
The British Minister in Warsaw went di- 
rectly to Gen. Edward Smigly-Rydz, army 
chief and semi-dictator. The Russian Am- 
bassador to London, Ivan Maisky, spent 
long hours with Foreign Secretary Halifax. 
And the Cabinet sat in almost continuous 
session at 10 Downing Street. 

On Friday morning, the thin spring sun- 
shine that filtered into the House of Com- 
mons fell on strained faces. The Prime 
Minister fumbled nervously with his glasses 
and lifted a single sheet of paper. First he 
referred to the negotiations to form an 
anti-Hitler bloc that Britain instituted 
after Prague’s occupation. 

_Then he said: “Before these consulta- 
tions are concluded, I have now to inform 
the House that during that period, in the 
event of any action which clearly threat- 
ened Polish independence and which the 





Polish Government accordingly considered 
it vital to resist .. . His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment would feel themselves bound at 
once to lend the Polish Government all the 
support in their power ... The French 
Government stand in the same position.” 

Finally, he added that the visit of Po- 
land’s Foreign Minister, Joseph Beck, to 
London this week would provide “an op- 
portunity of discussing . . . further meas- 
ures . . . to put an end to aggression.” 
Every M.P. knew that this meant Britain 
would probably offer Rumania similar 
guarantees against attack and rush nego- 
tiations to enlist Turkey, Greece, and 
Yugoslavia in a defensive coalition against 
Germany. 

Chamberlain had given the pledge to 
Poland which he refused to Czecho-Slo- 
vakia until too late. Yet instead of the 
hysteria of last September only cheers 
greeted his announcement. But next day 
there came an ominous qualification. The 
London Times, which heralded Czecho- 
Slovakia’s dismemberment with an edito- 
rial advocating the cession of the Sudeten 
areas, commented: “The new obligation 
. .. does not bind Britain to defend every 
inch of the present frontiers of Poland.” 
This so alarmed the Polish Ambassador 
that the Foreign Office immediately issued 
a statement declaring that in case of an 
attack on Danzig or the Corridor “Poland 
would find Britain and France on her side.” 

Monday, in the House of Commons, the 
Prime Minister himself dispelled this 
doubt with blunt words that might have 
been forged in the metal shops of Bir- 
mingham. The pledge to Poland, he said, 
was “not concerned with some minor little 
frontier incident” but with “bigger things 
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Polish chiefs: Marshal Smigly-Rydz, President Moscicki, General Skwarczynski, Colonel Beck 


which might lie behind a frontier incident.” 
He gave the reason bitterly: 

“German assurances have now been 
flung to the winds. That is the fact which 
has completely destroyed confidence and 
forced us to make the great departure an- 
nounced Friday Public opinion 
throughout the world has been profoundly 
shocked and alarmed . . . these happen- 
ings have made every state which is adja- 
cent to Germany unhappy, anxious, and 
uncertain about Germany’s future inten- 
tions.” 

This was pointed especially at Rumania 
and, although in this speech Chamberlain 
didn’t extend the expected guarantee to 
Bucharest, he amplified his previous inti- 
mations of a coalition against the Reich in 
unmistakable language: “We are concerned 
to preserve not only the independence of 
Poland but the independence of all states 
which might be threatened by aggression.” 
For the Fiihrer’s anti-British speech he had 
only a chilly phrase: “There is no threat to 
Germany so long as Germany will be a 
good neighbor.” 


Encirclement 

The day following the Prime Minister’s 
first statement to Commons, the Fiihrer 
presided at a celebration which, for enemies 
of Britain, had a touch of symbolism. 

At Wilhelmshaven, Hitler launched a 
35,000-ton battleship, the Admiral von 
Tirpitz, named for the wartime head of 
the German Navy whose submarine cam- 
paign almost starved Britain. 

One hundred thousand packed into the 
town square of the old North Sea naval 
port. A sea breeze fluttered countless 
Swastika flags. But the Fiihrer looked 
flushed and angry. He spoke from a high 
rostrum, from behind a shield of glass 
which aides told reporters was to keep off 
the wind. It was bulletproof. 

Americans listening to a short-wave 
broadcast heard 42 words of perfunctory 
greeting. Then suddenly the broadcast was 
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cut off. The shock was only for foreign 
listeners, for German stations had been 
forbidden to broadcast the speech at all. 
Not until later was it broadcast from rec- 
ords. 

German officials explained this strange 
ban on the grounds that Hitler spoke ex- 
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Hitler, behind bulletproof glass 


temporaneously. Correspondents at Wil- 
helmshaven noted that the Fiihrer’s emo- 
tional excitement seemed even greater than 
usual—and unrestrained statements made 
on an international broadcast could hardly 
be repudiated. 

The Fiihrer’s speech turned out to be 
an anti-British diatribe, reminiscent of the 
wartime “Gott strafe England.” He did, 
in fact, accuse Britain of plotting the pre- 
war “encirclement” of Germany that 
brought on the conflict and of now pre- 
tending a virtuousness which its past 
belied. 

These were rough words, but generali- 
ties. He made only one specific threat: 
Germany was ready to denounce the 
Anglo-German naval pact which limits the 
Reich’s tonnage to one-third that of Bri- 
tain: “If this wish [for peace] no longer 
exists in England then the practical pre- 
conditions are removed. Germany would 
accept this calmly.” For the Rome-Berlin 
axis he had the usual praise: “The most 
natural political instrument existing in this 
world.” 

Hitler made no direct reference to Po- 
land. But he assailed “satellite states, 
whose only purpose is to be set against 
Germany.” 


Hesitation 

As the express from Warsaw halted in the 
Schlessischer station in Berlin on Sunday 
a German official, clad in the resplendent 


blue uniform of the Nazi diplomatic corps, 
stepped into a private car with drawn 
blinds. A few minutes later he stiffly de- 
‘parted. That was the full extent of Hitler’s 
“welcome” to Poland’s Foreign Minister, 
Col. Joseph Beck, as he passed through 
on the way to London. 

It accurately reflected the frigidity of 
Polish-German relations last week. Poland 
replied to German troop concentrations by 
calling out two classes of reservists, raising 
the army to a strength of 700,000. Gen. 
Stanislas Skwarczynski, head of the Na- 
tional Unity party, which has totalitarian 
aspirations, answered Nazi press taunts by 
boasting of Poland’s victory over the Teu- 
tonic Knights at Griinwald in the year 
1410. President Ignace Mboscicki an- 
nounced a national defense loan of $228,- 
000,000. Nobody revealed exactly what 
Nazi demands had caused these heavy mil- 
itary preparations but in Danzig, German 
policemen had suddenly appeared and the 
two Nazi leaders—Albert Foerster and Ar- 
thur Greiser—hastily patched up a quarrel 
that had resulted in a duel between them. 

But the key man was Sir Howard William 
Kennard, British Minister to Poland. When 
Colonel Beck tried to evade accepting 
Prime Minister Chamberlain’s guarantee, 
Kinnard was reported—on direct orders 
from London—to have appealed to Presi- 
dent Moscicki and Marshal Smigly-Rydz. 
The President and the army head over- 
ruled the Foreign Minister, who was re- 
luctant to antagonize Hitler. Their decision 
made almost as sweeping a change in 
Poland’s foreign policy—hitherto dedi- 
cated solely to walking the tightrope be- 
tween Germany and Russia—as Cham- 
berlain effected in Britain’s. 


Mediation? 


While these radical winds swept north- 
ern countries, Mussolini was on a tour of 
Calabria, the province at the tip of the 
Italian boot. Nearly every road down 
there passes the decayed remnants of 
Grecian cities which were destroyed as 
penalty for their joining a Greek-Carthage 
axis in the Punic Wars 2,100 years ago. 

Had the Duce wished, the situation was 
ripe to give these poverty-stricken and 
malaria-shaken peasants a message of 
world importance. He and Premier Dala- 
dier had just exchanged speeches in which 
each challenged the other to take the first 
step toward settling their Mediterranean 
quarrel. This microphone statesmanship 
left the danger as strong as ever, and it 
was the Duce’s turn to speak. 

But he ignored the opportunity. Aside 
from dropping a few such phrases as 
“Italy can wait because she is strong” he 
spoke mostly in praise of agricultural and 
human fecundity. So, when word came 
that Britain’s pledge to Poland had shaken 
the international line-up, the Duce had 
said nothing to put himself out on a limb. 

Chamberlain, still persuaded that the 
Rome end of the axis could be appeased, 


quickly took advantage of the Duce’, 
availability. He sent a special message ty 
Rome, asking Mussolini to intercede with 
Hitler. 


Significance 


Every event of last week strengthened , 
single conclusion: the British Empire and 
Greater Germany had recognized each 
other as the ultimate enemies in a struggle 
for world power. 

When the Nazi drive into Eastern Ry. 
rope began, Britain pursued “appease. 
ment” with a characteristic mixture of 
realism and idealism. Genuine liking for 
the German people and hatred of war 
combined with a practical refusal to fight 
for what Chamberlain had called “faraway 
lands about which we know nothing.” i 

But Hitler’s annexation of Czecho-Slo- 
vakia gave Britain a shock comparable to 
the one it received over the invasion of 
Belgium in 1914. The bitter, personal 
anger of Chamberlain over Hitler’s “be. 
trayal” of the Munich agreement was 
shared by statesman and costermonger 
alike. And as in 1914, the threat of Ger- 
man domination evoked the determination 
to fight it out to a finish. 

NewsweEek’s London correspondent, an- 
swering a query whether Britain’s aim was 
to halt German domination of Central Eu- 
rope or only to put a stop to its territorial 
expansion, summed up the attitude in this 
way: “The British aim at halting German 
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Foerster, Danzig Nazi leader 


domination after lining up all threatened 
nations. The public is completely calm and 
does not wish war, especially over Danzig 
or the Corridor. But Halifax told the Po- 
lish Ambassador: ‘Britain will immediately 
declare war on any country that Poland 
names as its aggressor.’ ” 

This psychological about-face seemed 
clear-cut by the time Chamberlain ex 
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Desideratum: To reap the fruits of his East African conquest, Mus- 
solini wants France to yield control of the Red Sea port of Jibuti and the 
railroad that links it with Addis Ababa. At left is the Jibuti terminus, 
with natives about to leave it aboard the ‘Rhinoceros Express.’ Above, 
the train passes a strategic point en route to the Ethiopian capital. 
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pressed it in Commons. But Britain only 
made it reluctantly—conscious, for one 
thing, that its military preparations still 
were incomplete. And Eastern European 
nations, already deeply imbued with sus- 
picion by the Munich capitulation, still 
searched for ulterior motives. 

Poland in particular, with one-third of 
its population consisting of discontented 
minorities, feared a sellout that would be 
justified because its own internal political 
structure was every bit as “ramshackle” 
as Czecho-Slovakia’s had been. The ex- 
plicitness of Chamberlain’s statements 
was designed to remove these doubts. They 
were also aimed at the Soviet, where dis- 
trust of Britain is greatest. Actual inclu- 
sion of the Soviet in the alliance has been 
impossible so far because of Polish and 
Rumanian fears of Bolshevism. And there 
has been no assurance that Moscow might 
not wreck the whole scheme because of this 
cold-shouldering. 

As for Germany, the Fiihrer was exert- 
ing all possible pressure to keep Poland, 
Rumania, Yugoslavia, and other doubtful 
little states from joining the British coali- 
tion. And the most obvious danger was 
that, faced with the danger of a humiliat- 
ing setback, he might prefer to try a swift 
blow to break up the encirclement. There 
is recent precedent for such a thing. Just a 
year ago next May 21, the British, French, 
and Czechs forestalled a German plan to 
march into the Sudetenland. That setback 
so rankled it had a big effect on the 
Fiihrer’s subsequent treatment of Czecho- 
Slovakia. 

By turning his entire Wilhelmshaven 
speech into an attack on Britain, Hitler 
selected a powerful weapon. It was the 
same that Mussolini used when he rallied 
Italian opinion behind the Ethiopian war 
by propagandizing it as primarily a strug- 
gle against British dictation. That possi- 
bility was clearly shown in two cables 


to Newsweek from Berlin this week. The 
first said: “The Germans are skeptical of 
the British fighting for Poland. Most of 
them do not take Poland seriously as a 
fighting factor. They point out the loop- 
holes in Chamberlain’s declaration and 
take for granted that they will regain Dan- 
zig, the Corridor, and Upper Silesia also. 
The question of war apparently has not 
entered their minds since Black Tuesday 
in the September crisis.” 

The second, sent the next day, read: 
“Stress (of propaganda organs) on the 
fact that England is again Germany’s 
chief enemy through efforts to construct 
an encirclement bloc is evidently bringing 
home to Germans very fast the seriousness 
of the situation. This indicates that regi- 
mented, consistent propaganda about en- 
circlement by England would have a quick- 
er and more fundamental effect on Ger- 
man minds than other recent Nazi claims 
(in Central Europe). Nazi leaders are 
bound to make good use of this theme.” 





Answers to Hitler 


Menace Affects Three Elections 
and Stirs Trade Counter Drives 


Nazi political or economic pressure on 
other nations last week influenced the 
course of three European elections and 
spurred the democracies to combat the 
German trade drive. 


Unity 

In France, political leaders feared that 
any conflict over rival candidates when 
the Senate and Chamber of Deputies met 
this Wednesday to elect a President of 
the Republic might cause disunity at a 
critical time. Consequently Edouard Her- 
riot, President of the Chamber, and Jules 


Jeanneney, President of the Senate, pe- 
titioned President Albert Lebrun to accept 
reelection for another seven-year term. 
Herriot himself withdrew as a candidate 
and most of the other leading aspirants 
agreed to do likewise if Lebrun would ac- 
cept. Lebrun agreed, thus becoming the 
second French president ever to stand for 
re-election. 

Unity in the face of Germany also be- 
came the watchword in Belgium. On Mar. 
6 King Leopold III dissolved Parliament 
and called a general election for this Sun- 
day. His little country was disrupted by a 
recurrence of the old quarrel between 
French Walloons and Flemish autonomists 
(Newsweek, Mar. 13). Nazis encouraged 
this unrest. 

But Hitler’s march into Prague re- 
stored unity. Belgians of both camps 
adopted the slogan: “Divided nations are 
doomed!” And an official protest against 
Nazi broadcasts to the once German dis- 
tricts of Malmédy and Eupen brought an 
apology from Berlin. The election returns 
gave the moderates a complete victory 
over Nazi, Fascist, and all of the other 
extremists. 

Denmark was just as firm toward Nazi 
interference in its parliamentary elections. 
Five young Nazi propagandists were ex- 
pelled from Northern Schleswig for plas- 
tering Swastikas on houses and urging the 
people to “vote German.” They had 
entered Denmark as members of a group 
of 150 from the Fiihrerschule for training 
propagandists in Ploen, across the border 
in Holstein. The rest were allowed to stay 
when they promised not to do any more 
electioneering. 


Trade 


Until the economic crisis, French gold 
and trade played a decisive part in keep- 
ing Rumania, Yugoslavia, and Czecho- 
Slovakia (the Little Entente) in line as 
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France’s allies at Germany’s back door. 
The Franco-Polish alliance was built on 
similar lines. 

Then depression curtailed the French 
market for Central European goods. And 
Germany—a more normal market for this 
region than France under any circum- 
stances—stepped into the breach. The Nazi 
system of bartering manufactured goods 
for raw materials undermined French eco- 
nomic influence while German rearmament 
was hurting it diplomatically. 

The trade agreement that Hitler made 
with Rumania immediately after he had 
annexed Czecho-Slovakia was his most 
conspicuous success so far in the strictly 
economic field. And last week, when 
France started a move to recapture what 
was left of these lost markets, it chose 
Rumania as the first point of attack. 

Oil is the most sought-after Rumanian 
product. Hitler’s agreement with King 
Carol only gave Germany the right to de- 


velop new fields, leaving unbroken the | 


Franco-British-Belgian-American — control 
of present production (Newsweek, Apr. 
3). And in a one-year agreement signed 
at the Quai D’Orsay on Mar. 31, France 
agreed to double her imports of Rumanian 
oil, which last year amounted to $3,900,- 
000. In addition, import duties on Ru- 
manian agricultural products will be re- 
duced 60 per cent. 

After signing the agreement Rumanian 
Minister Georges Tatarescu said: “Recog- 
nizing that economic vassalage transforms 
itself sooner or later into political vassal- 
age, Rumania will defend her economic 
independence with the same energy with 
which she defends her political indepen- 
dence and the integrity of her frontiers.” 

In Bucharest the same day a Franco- 
Rumanian cultural pact was signed, pro- 
viding for the exchange of students and 
professors and cooperation in artistic enter- 
prises. And next day, as another friendly 
gesture, the French Cabinet decided to 
raise the Legation at Bucharest to the 
status of an Embassy. 

Simultaneously, details were announced 
of a new trade pact with Poland, and Col. 
Joseph Beck, Polish Foreign Minister, ac- 
cepted an invitation to come to Paris after 
his London visit this week. And finally, a 
commercial accord with Yugoslavia, con- 
cluded Feb. 11 but since pigeonholed, was 
hurriedly dusted off and made effective by 
decree. 

Britain, meanwhile, was active in a 
flank move on this economic line. British 
economic influence in Central Europe al- 
ways was insignificant compared with its 
diplomatic prestige. And, although Lon- 
don is planning to back up Paris by nego- 
tiating its own trade pacts with these little 
nations, the most sensational British action 
was the opening of negotiations for a pact 
with the long-shunned Soviet Union. 

Robert S. Hudson, Secretary for Over- 
seas Trade, traveled to Moscow for this 
purpose. Since the actual negotiations will 
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be conducted in London later, the trip 
was largely for publicity purposes. This 
angle was emphasized when Hudson 
passed through Berlin without stopping. 
Originally the British plan had been to 
open trade, negotiations with Germany as 
well as the Soviet Union. Failure to do 
so was a way of snubbing Hitler for ruin- 
ing Prime Minister Chamberlain’s appease- 
ment policy and as a prelude to Chamber- 
lain’s diplomatic guarantees to Poland, 
Hudson’s stopover of several days in War- 
saw to discuss Anglo-Polish trade prob- 
lems was of special importance. 





Conscription ? 
Britain Dodges It Temporarily, 
but Doubles Territorial Army 


Among the effects which the Battle of 
Trafalgar had on British history was ,, 
produce a recruiting slogan that has beep 
useful in every moment of danger since 
then—Lord Nelson’s “England expects 
every man to do his duty.” Last week 
posters bearing the old phrase appeared at 
the foot of Nelson’s monument in Trafal- 
gar Square and in other public places ql] 
over the country. 

The accent, however, was noticeably on 
the “expects.” Prime Minister Chamber. 
lain, in spite of pressure from a group with- 
in his own Conservative party, told the 
House of Commons that Britain stil] was 
not ready to imitate the Continental sys. 
tem of compulsory conscription. 

Instead, Chamberlain announced that 
the volunteer Territorial Army would im- 
mediately be brought up to full war 
strength and then doubled. Thus this British 
variation of the National Guard will be en- 
larged from the present war-strength es- 
tablishment of 206,000 men to more than 
400,000. Of these 100,000 will be in anti- 
aircraft divisions, the remainder making up 
the field army. So, instead of the nineteen 
divisions which War Minister Leslie Hore- 
Belisha announced four weeks ago would 
be ready for duty in France in case of war 
—26 Territorial and six regular divisions 
will be available. 

Moreover, the Territorials will be given 
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More rookies for Britain’s army in troubled times 


the same equipment as the regular army. 
There are enough small arms on hand to 
equip the increased force now, but a year 
will be needed to turn out their larger 
weapons. Meanwhile, training probably 
will be stepped up from one drill a week 
to three. 





Significance 


At present conscription for Britain is op- 
posed by organized British labor and also 
by all except a small minority in the Tory 
ranks. Both realize that a necessary corol- 
lary to compulsory military training would 
be the establishm-nt of almost dictatorial 
control over the national economy. 

Consequently, Chamberlain’s decision 
merely to enlarge the Territorial Army was 
a compromise between this opposition and 
the increasing needs of rearmament. But, 
since the pledge to Poland extended Brit- 
ain’s front line to the Vistula, the Prime 
Minister could give no assurance that the 
compromise would last. Before times be- 
came so acute Chamberlain formally prom- 
ised Commons he would not introduce con- 
scription. When an M.P. asked the Prime 
Minister last week whether he had “finally 
ruled out the possibility of universal serv- 
ice,” Chamberlain only answered that 
“nothing is final in this world.” 





Dominions: Cagey 

Two days after Chamberlain promised 
that there would be no immediate con- 
scription in Britain, Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King told the Canadian House 
of Commons that so far as the Dominion 
was concerned “conscription of men for 
overseas service would not be a necessary 


or effective step.” And while the Do- 
minion would not enter into prior com- 
mitments to aid Britain, he intimated that 
it would certainly furnish necessary sup- 
plies to the mother country in the event 
of war. 

That decision illustrated the reluctance 
of the Dominions to duplicate in another 
war the expeditionary forces of 1914-1918, 
which totaled 1,075,000 men and left be- 
hind 150,500 dead. All hope that next 
time they will have to provide nothing 
more than supplies or—as in the case of 
Canada especially—a safe factory and 
training ground for Britain’s air force. So 
far Australia is the only Dominion that 
has even begun to regiment its man power 
for war. It has prepared compulsory 
registration laws—although that was done 
with an eye more on the menace from 
Japan than on Europe. All the Dominions 
except New Zealand also have taken the 
same stand that Canada did in refusing 
to commit themselves formally in advance 
to fight. 
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Spratly Islands, seized by Japan 
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Almanach de Goebbels 


The Hapsburg dynasty, which once num- 
bered Adolf Hitler among its 51,000,000 
subjects, filled nine pages in the 1938 Al- 
manach de Gotha. The 1939 edition of that 
register of reigning and deposed royal 
houses gives the Hapsburgs a single line, 
referring readers to the preceding year’s 
book. The editors explained last week that 
the omission was because the Hapsburg 
title is Austrian—and there is no Austria. 
However, Archduke Otto also is claimant 
to the throne of Hungary, and for that 
reason the family may get back into the 
Almanach when its status is straightened 
out. 

The Almanach, which has been pub- 
lished at Gotha, Germany, since 1763, went 
to press last November. Nevertheless, it 
recognizes Generalissimo Francisco Franco 
as ruler of Spain, prints his picture at the 
head of the section of diplomatic and po- 
litical information, and records that he is 
at war with the “Soviet Government of 
Barcelona.” 

In one respect this reference book has 
not been Dr. Goebbels-ed: its standard edi- 
tion still is printed in the French language. 
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Nuisance Islands 
Japan’s Seizure of Spratlys 


Gives Her a Bargaining Point 


One July day in 1933 two 300-ton 
French naval dispatch boats cautiously 
steamed through jagged coral reefs en- 
circling Spratly Island. On it and three of 
the surrounding six islets of the group they 
found only a few Chinese living on coco- 
nuts, bananas, and dried turtle meat. On 
all of the little islands marines raised the 
Tricolor and buried bottles containing the 
record of French occupation. Then they 
sailed away. At that date Japan’s nearest 
base was still on Formosa, 1,400 miles to 
the north. 

But last February, as Barcelona’s fall 
occupied the attention of Europe, Japa- 
nese troops occupied Hainan Island, domi- 
nating the northeast coast of French Indo- 
China and straddling the sea route be- 
tween Singapore and Hong Kong. To the 
protests of London and Paris Tokyo re- 
plied that the seizure of the island was only 
a military move to stop supplies from 
reaching the Chinese. But France thought 
of her forgotten Spratly Islands and un- 
officially informed Japan that it would 
reoccupy them. 

Last week Hachiro Arita, Japanese For- 
eign Minister, had made a date to receive 
the French, British, and American Am- 
bassadors. They thought he wanted to give 
assurances that the anti-Comintern pact 
would not be made into a military alliance. 
Instead, he suddenly canceled the engage- 
ment with all except the French envoy, 
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Charles-Arséne Henry. Arita informed him 
that Japan had decided to annex the 
Spratlys and politely explained that the 
lack of “administrative jurisdiction” had 
interfered with Japanese “enterprises” 
there. Annexation would thus avoid “un- 
necessary disputes with France.” From 
Paris came a formal protest but no action, 
while Britain merely expressed its “dis- 
pleasure.” 


Significance---- 


The mildness of Freach and British re- 
action to Japan’s sudden expansion south 
to within bombing range of Singapore was 
explained by their preoccupation with the 
European crisis and three local factors. 
First, the legality of France’s 1933 occu- 
pation is doubtful, and Japan always has 
protested against it. Secondly, the islands 
are economically worthless and_ their 
minuscule phosphate industry is operated 
by Japanese. 

But most important of all, despite their 
location threatening French, British, and 
Dutch colonies, the Spratlys seem to have 
only a nuisance value strategically. The 
main island is but 600 by 1,500 yards in 
area and 8 feet above sea level. Monsoons 
sweep it half the year and navigation is 
hazardous for even small ships. At most a 
few submarines and planes could be sta- 
tioned there, and in the event of war they 
could probably be quickly wiped out by 
powerful British forces from Singapore. 
But in the event of peace the islands would 
form a nice bargaining point for Japan in 
any Far Eastern settlement. 





Spain: Rebuilding 
Its Need for Outside Help 


Gives Democracies a Break 


Generalissimo Francisco Franco last 
week became undisputed Caudillo (chief) 
of all the 52 provinces of Spain. After Ma- 
drid finally gave in on Mar. 28 without 
the firing of a shot (Newsweek, Apr. 3), 
the remaining nine provincial capitals had 
no choice but to follow. Within 24 hours 
the capitulation was complete. 

At Ciudad Real, Anarchists and Com- 
munists who tried to resist were mowed 
down by machine guns. Albacete was the 
last town to yield, holding out a little 
longer than Cartagena, the republic’s 
Mediterranean naval base. Then the Na- 
tionalists proclaimed: “The war has ended! 
Total victory is Franco’s!” For the record 
of history, the official time was given as 
2:20 p.m. 


Fifth Column 

Early in the war, Franco boasted that 
he had four columns for his drive on Ma- 
drid and a “Fifth Column” of Nationalist 
supporters within the capital. It numbered 


some 40,000 working as spies and sabo- 
teurs within the city of 1,000,000. As soon 
as the war ended, Dr. Manuel Valdes, a 
physician, revealed that he had been the 
leader of this hidden army. Sefiorita Caya 





Wide World 


Julian Besteiro 


Eugenia Lasternas had rallied 10,000 wom- 
en supporters to help the men. The day 
Madrid surrendered this “Fifth Column” 
took over the city and held it for several 
hours until Franco’s troops arrived. And 
once the Nationalists were installed, its 
members helped them round up wanted 
republican suspects. 

When the occupation began, Col. Prios 
Capatel’s Eighteenth Brigade of the all- 
Spanish First Division had the honor of 
leading the march. The Littorio Black 
Shirts under Gen. Gastone Gambara, who 
had been among the first to enter Barce- 
lona on Jan. 26, this time marched in with 
the main body of Franco’s forces. Subse- 
quently the Black Shirts led the victory 
parade in Barcelona, but that started so 
much criticism that they probably will not 
be allowed to duplicate at Madrid. 

Franco’s first promise to the people of 
the conquered territory was “bread and 
justice.” Behind his advancing columns 
came Auzilio Social food trucks in a steady 
stream—6,500 into Madrid alone. Men, 
women, and children who had been re- 
duced to eating dogs and cats (thereby 
leaving the way open for a plague of rats, 
causing fears of an epidemic), and even 
animals in the zoo, cried pitifully for 
bread. When they got it, with rations of 
forgotten luxuries like meat and real cof- 
fee, they danced in the streets, embraced 
the soldiers, and shouted: “Viva Franco!” 

Outwardly, life in Madrid and other 
towns slowly took on a normal aspect. 
But behind the facade terror spread as 
the Auditoria (secret police) began to rout 
out “criminals” for summary trial under 


Franco’s recently passed Law of Political 
Responsibilities. 

Gen. José Miaja, once a hero as Ma. 
drid’s defender, and other government 
leaders flew to safety in Algeria. Nearly 
2,000 got away in French freighters and 
150 in British warships. But 150,000 oth. 
ers were taken prisoner, making 650,000 jn 
all now in Franco’s hands. Foreign Minis. 
ter Julian Besteiro and Defense Minister; 
Segismundo Casado remained voluntarily 
to hand over Madrid and Valencia. Be- 
steiro nevertheless was held for court-mar- 
tial, while Casado escaped to France. 


‘Hands Off Spain’ 


In Burgos, Ramon Serrano Suiier, 
Franco’s Interior Minister and brother-in- 
law, warned the democracies in a speech 
to “keep their hand off Spain.” Suier 
especially praised Italy for helping Franco, 
And in Rome, Mussolini hailed Madrid's 
fall as the “defeat of Bolshevism,” adding: 
“All the enemies of Italy and Fascism will 
come to the same end!” Pope Pius XII 
telegraphed his blessing to Franco and 
Nationalist Spain, expressing thanks for 
the “desired Catholic victory.” On Sunday 
the Pontiff gave a twenty-minute audience 
to ex-King Alfonso. They discussed re- 
construction and the future regime—a 
meeting that revived rumors Franco might 
restore the monarchy. 

The Generalissimo himself was 20 miles 
from the scene of his greatest triumph, 
remaining at his field headquarters near 
Guadarrama. He delayed entry into Ma- 
drid until the policing and mopping up 
was completed. But besides dictating the 
occupation maneuvers he ordered recon- 
struction of his war-torn country to begin 
at once. Joaquin Benjumea, Director of 
the Bureau of Devastated Regions, esti- 
mated that at least $1,000,000,000 would 
be needed to finance the job. 





Significance 


With the conquest of Spain complete, 
Franco’s biggest problem now is recon- 
struction. Some of it can be paid for out 
of fines and expropriations under his 
Political Responsibiities Law, while his 
650,000 prisoners will be useful for labor, 
as in other totalitarian countries. 

Nevertheless, he will still need outside 
help, and in spite of Sufier’s “hands off 
Spain” warning the Generalissimo is 
scarcely likely to thrust aside any offers 
for such assistance that may come from 
Britain and other democracies. His allies, 
Italy and Germany, cannot spare funds, 
and in any case he still has a big bill to 
pay them for military aid, which must be 
written off in Spanish goods and trade 
concessions. 

Thus Franco is in the somewhat em- 
barrassing position of not wishing to of- 
fend his dictator friends and at the same 
time leaving the door open to other as- 
sistance. To date, he has cagily refused to 
tip his hand. 
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‘Cow Cloth, Cow Rubber: How U.S. Leads World 
in Synthetic Chemistry Is Shown at Convention 


In the last few decades, the retorts and 
test tubes of chemists have produced more 
than 750,000 substances that nature never 
thought of. From evil-smelling coal tar 
have come perfumes, food flavors, and sex 
hormones; from wood waste, silklike fabrics 
and quick drying lacquers; from corn 
husks, face powders; and from the natural 
gases that hiss through cracks in the earth, 
plastics. And these are just a few of the 
marvels of synthetic chemistry. 

Before the World War, Germany led the 
world in producing new materials from 
laboratory mixtures, and when fighting 
broke out the United States was caught 
short—with a stopper on German imports, 
Americans found themselves lacking many 
valuable medicines and other synthetic 
products. The dilemma stung American 
scientists into such action that today the 
nation boasts the world’s top-ranking syn- 
thetic-chemical industry. 

Indicative of this progress were many of 
the reports presented this week at the 
97th meeting of the American Chemical 
Society in Baltimore. Researchers told of 
artificial dyes, drugs, cosmetics, inks, tex- 
tiles, and a legion of other substitutes for 
the natural products of the horse-and- 
buggy era. 

Typical of the entire development in 
synthetic chemistry were processes de- 





scribed in two papers from the United 
States Bureau of Dairy Industry on by- 
products from—of all things—milk. 


Cow Cloth 


America’s contented cows yield 50,000,- 
000,000 quarts of milk a year. About 40 
per cent of this output is drunk; the rest 
is made into butter, cheese, ice cream, and 
such familiar products. As a residue from 
these simple processes, manufacturers may 
find themselves with 20,000,000,000 quarts 
of creamless or skim milk on their hands, 
and this is where synthetic chemists 
step in. 

More than a year ago Drs. Earle O. 
Whittier and Stephen P. Gould of the Fed- 
eral dairy bureau heard that for some 
years Italian chemists had been making 
wool from milk and set out to find a new 
method of doing the same thing. First 
they obtained casein, the principal protein 
of milk, in the usual way—they added 
acids to bucketfuls of skim milk, thus 
curdling the mixture. From the floating 
curds they extracted casein, which has 
long been converted into glue and into 
plastics that can be molded into anything 
from fountain-pen barrels to vest buttons. 

It was a much stiffer problem to concoct 
imitation wool from the substance, but the 
scientists persevered until they got it. 
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They patented their process three months 
ago, and at the Baltimore meeting they 
described how it worked. 

Drs. Whittier and Gould dissolved case- 
in in alkali solutions, added metal salts 
and fatty acids, and then squeezed the 
thick fluid through a sievelike platinum 
disk. The hair-thin threads that oozed 
through the holes in the metal were hard- 
ened into fibers of milk wool. The cloth 
spun from these fibers may be dyed and 
laundered like wool—and shrinks less—but 
it isn’t too strong when wet. Drs. Whittier 
and Gould will have to do something 
about this problem before you'll be wear- 
ing milk-wool pants or skirts. 


Cow Rubber 


Wool from curds is one thing, but whey 
—curdless skim milk—once a farm waste, 
may prove a vital raw material in the fu- 
ture. Already useful as a source of vitamin 
extracts, whey also contains sugar for sun- 
dae toppings, candy, and bakery products. 
But Drs. Lee T. Smith and H. V. Claborn 
of the dairy bureau reported the most 
startling whey product of all. 

They fermented whey sugar into lactic 
acid—a substance produced by the body 
when muscles are at work—and then per- 
formed a bit of laboratory hocus-pocus to 
convert the acid into polymethylacrylate. 
This chemical hardens into a tough, rub- 
berlike, transparent material that won’t 
discolor in sunlight, and is a valuable cov- 
ering to increase the durability of sails, 
balloon cloth, and anti-war-gas uniforms. 


Sulfanilamide 

Ever since sulfanilamide clinched its 
position as medicine’s No. 1 germ killer in 
1935, chemists in laboratories all over the 
world have been making substances closely 
related to the new drug in an effort to con- 
quer bacteria that aren’t affected by the 
red dye alone. Researchers at the Calco 
Chemical Co., for example, have analyzed 
hundreds of sulfanilamide derivatives, in- 
cluding sulfapyridine—the spectacular an- 
ti-pneumonia chemical—and another sub- 
stance that may be effective against influ- 
enza. Still another Calco discovery was 
described by Drs. M. L. Crossley, E. H. 
Northey, and Martin E. Hultquist before 
the division of medicinal chemistry. 

The tuberculosis germ exists in a fatty 
capsule that makes the bacterium safe 
from many substances intended to kill it. 
The New Jersey experts, however, hitched 
their sulfanilamide to a fat which com- 
bined with the tuberculosis germ’s fatty 
protective coating and, in effect, burrowed 
a hole through the bacterial armor, drag- 
ging the potent sulfanilamide in behind it. 

The new method gave promising results 
in combating guinea-pig tuberculosis, but 
Drs. Crossley, Northey, and Hultquist put 
in a few words of well-placed warning: 
“The administration of the drug does not 
cure the disease, but rather acts to arrest 
the spread of the infection and to localize 
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to the site of entry the pathological proces- 
ses ... Results in animals . . . do not in 
any way permit of any conclusion at the 
present time as to their efficacy in the 
treatment of . man.” 


Vitamins 

Oranges, lemons, grapefruits, and limes 
have been hailed as the richest sources of 
scurvy-preventing vitamin C. But, at a 
symposium on nutrition, Dr. Donald K. 
Tressler and Katherine Wheeler of Geneva, 
New York, and Prof. Charles G. King of 
the University of Pittsburgh announced 
that fresh parsley, broccoli, kale, and cauli- 
flower contained two to three times as 
much vitamin C as citrus fruits. 

Food From Nitrogen? Laboratory work- 
ers heretofore haven’t been able to do 
much with nitrogen, one of nature’s king- 
pin chemicals, because it combines with 
hydrogen, a few other substances—and 
nothing else. Prof. Henry B. Hass of Pur- 
due University, however, announced he 
had worked out a heat process to force the 
nitrogen in nitric acid into a host of new 
chemical alliances. This process will bring 
new demands for American reserves of 
natural gas, much of which was useless 
until its component chemicals could be 
united to nitrogen. 

By combining nitric acid with natural- 
gas extracts, Professor Hass has already 
made two high-power explosives more 
cheaply than they could be produced in 
war emergencies, and his process may 
launch new industries to use the billions of 
cubic feet of gas that are wasted each 
year. A remote possibility: chemists may 
learn to build proteins with nitrogen and 
create synthetic foods. 





‘New Malarial Problem Carried 
to Brazil by Stowaway Insect 


Many of the world’s oldest maladies are 
still alive and kicking, despite the growing 
conquest of disease. In the United States, 
public-health officers even today are fight- 
ing to control a mild form of the Middle 
Ages’ Black Death, or bubonic plague. 
Leprosy was a fearful thing at least 3,000 
years ago; yet more than 2,000,000 lepers 
are scattered through India and other 
Oriental countries. 

Two others of the oldest ailments known, 
malaria and yellow fever, are still giving 
experts plenty of trouble in Brazil, as was 
shown last week by Dr. Raymond B. Fos- 
dick, president of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, in a review of the organization’s 1938 
activities. 

Brazil’s newest malarial invasion traces 
back to the jungles of Central Africa, 
where the most deadly creature is not the 
fierce beast or the poisonous snake but 
Anopheles gambiae, a mosquito that car- 
ries an often-fatal variety of the swamp 
fever. This insect, unknown in the Ameri- 


cas until about a decade ago, came across 
the South Atlantic as a stowaway either 
on airplanes or ships running between 
Dakar, Senegal, and Natal, Brazil. 

Within a year after the arrival of 
Anopheles gambiae Natal had a severe 
outbreak of malaria, and in 1938 more 
than 50,000 cases of the malady were re- 
ported in one valley alone. The mosquitoes 
are still breeding and spreading; by this 
time they have traveled 250 miles along 
the coast from Natal and penetrated an 
equal distance inland. 

For the future, there is a still greater 
danger: a possibility that the insects may 
invade Central America, Mexico, and the 
United States. To combat the march of 
Anopheles gambiae, the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation will spend $100,000 in research this 
year. 

Brazil’s other medical poser, yellow fever 
(the disease that made the story of Walter 
Reed in Cuba a medical classic) should 
have been completely eradicated more 
than five years ago. Public-health drives 
and sanitation methods had practically 
wiped out Aedes aegypti, the yellow- 
fever mosquito. But the disease wasn’t 
eliminated. Natives found monkeys and 
other animals dead of the malady, and 
scientists decided that somewhere hidden 
in jungle regions there must be a source 
of the yellow-fever virus and carriers other 
than mosquitoes. 
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SCIENCE NOTES 


A brain-surgery classic is the story of 
the man who was a business failure untij 
he had large portions of his thinking organ 
removed—and became a success! A similar 
tale was recounted last week at a meeting 
of the Eastern Psychological Association 
by Dr. Wilder Penfield of the Montrea] 
Neurological Institute. Mr. X, a 30-year. 
old farmer, suffered epilepsy following 
skull fracture. He became a childish and 
irresponsible problem-adult, with an jp- 
telligence quotient of 83. Dr. Penfield re. 
moved a third of the front part of Mr. X’s 
brain, and marveled at the result. The 
farmer’s I.Q. soared to 98, and he showed 
every sign of returning to normal. His rel- 
atives were astonished to find him “just 
like any person.” 


4] Last week Dr. Verne K. Harvey, In- 
diana State Health Commissioner, an- 
nounced a recently perfected syphilis test 
developed by a state expert, Dr. L. Y. 
Mazzini. In this method a patient’s blood 
is mixed with beef and egg extracts. A 
positive reaction takes place when small 
particles form in the fluid and settle to 
the bottom. On the basis of 250,000 such 
tests, Dr. Harvey reported that the Mazzini 
technique takes four minutes to perform 
against the Wassermann’s 30 minutes, 
while he believes it at least as accurate— 
and cheaper. 


ATLANTIC 
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A stowaway African mosquito brought a new malaria problem to Brazil 


Although the Rockefeller Foundation’s 
International Health Division hasn’t yet 
spotted the unknown spreaders of the 
disease, it has managed to develop a spe- 
cial protective vaccine. Last year, Dr. 
Fosdick announced, more than 1,000,000 
Brazilians were injected with this prepara- 
tion, which may guard against the new 
and mysterious source of yellow fever un- 
til health experts track it down. 





{ Twelve years ago Drs. Albert Fischer 
and Fanja Davidsohn of the Carlsberg 
Foundation, Copenhagen, put five bits of 
a mouse cancer tumor in separate drops of 
a nourishing fluid. The tissue is still grow- 
ing. In a recent isue of Nature the Danish 
researchers reported that the original cells 
have multiplied so fast that they now 
require 100,000 drops of fluid for room to 
live. 
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An exciting scene from the movie version of “Wuthering Heights’ 





ENTERTAINMENT 





Grim Tale of the Moors, 
‘Wuthering Heights’ Emerges 
as Finely Wrought Film 


At the turn of the nineteenth century, 
women who committed the “unfeminine” 
act of thinking usually kept their thoughts 
to themselves. When they fancied them- 
selves as writers, their literary efforts suf- 
fered either paternal condescension or con- 
temptuous’ dismissal. The Bronté sisters, 
daughters of a Yorkshire parson, solved 
the problem with pseudonyms. Emily pub- 
lished “Wuthering Heights” under the 
name Ellis Bell; sister Anne signed Acton 
Bell to “Agnes Gray”; Charlotte presented 
“Jane Eyre” as the work of Currer Bell. 

Emily Bronté was 29 when her first and 
last novel was published. The following 
year she died, and five months later Ann 
followed her. At that time public opinion 
was inclined either to attribute all the Bell 
books to Charlotte or ascribe the author- 
ship of “Wuthering Heights” to any male 
author theorists could make out a case 
for. But in 1850, on the occasion of a re- 
print of “Wuthering Heights,” Charlotte, 
ina preface, dispelled any doubts that her 
sister had written the brooding novel 
which she aptly described as “moorish, 
and wild, and knotty as a root of heath.” 

Although Emily’s story ranks as one of 
the great works of English literature, it 
took several kinds of courage for Samuel 
Goldwyn to bring it to the screen. A som- 
ber tale of the wild, stunted moorland of 
Northern England, an unrelieved study of 
a fierce love that found ultimate happiness 





only in death, the century-old classic is 
not screen stuff for the masses. And while 
the qualities that distinguish the Bronté 
book are more literary than cinematic, the 
producer knew that admirers of the orig- 
inal would charge desecration at any 
changes in favor of the usurping medium. 
But in daring to focus a camera on the 
tragic love story of Heathcliff and Cathe- 
rine Earnshaw, Goldwyn has dared to 
make compromises, and the resultant Wvu- 
THERING HetGurs is an artistic achievement 
all too rare in the Hollywood turnover. 
Emily Bronté’s story of the moor-born 
bond between the young, adopted Heath- 
cliff and Cathy, the daughter of his bene- 
factor, is too familiar and complex for 
synopsis here. In adapting it, Ben Hecht 
and Charles MacArthur have dropped the 





Yes, it’s circus time again 


second generation that stifled in the op- 
pressive decay of Wuthering Heights; to 
some extent they have juggled the remain- 
ing characters and events and glamorized 
the love story. But it is a difficult job 
well done. 

With commendable disregard for box- 
office booming, Goldwyn has given his 
Yorkshire story an almost entirely English 
cast. Laurence Olivier, Shakespearean ac- 
tor and light comedian on the English and 
American stage, known to American mo- 
vie-goers for such films as “The Divorce 
of Lady X” and “Fire Over England,” 
steps out of juvenile character to give a 
fine performance as the loutish, impelling 
Heathcliff. Merle Oberon is equally effec- 
tive as the tomboy who grows up to ex- 
change her love for Heathcliff and her 
knockabout scampering on the moors for 
the fine dresses and graceful waltzes of 
the Linton mansion. 

David Niven, Flora Robson, Hugh Wil- 
liams, Geraldine Fitzgerald, and Donald 
Crisp are perfectly cast as the members of 
the two households that live in the shadow 
of Heathcliff’s consuming desire to avenge 
himself for a lost love. Sensitively directed 
by William Wyler and superbly photo- 
graphed by Greg Toland, “Wuthering 
Heights” is notable for capturing much of 
the quality of a book that was “hewn in a 
wild workshop, with simple tools, out of 
homely materials.” 





Air-Conditioned Circus 


Late last June, the Ringling Bros.- 
Barnum & Bailey Circus folded its tents 
at Scranton, Pa., and returned to winter 
quarters in Sarasota, Fla., before its annual 
tour was hardly started. Echoes of labor 
troubles rang in the ears of John Ringling 
North, circus chief: in April a two-day 
strike of roustabouts (which won a raise 
in pay) had crippled the New York open- 
ing; at Scranton he was forced to ask his 
personnel to take a 25 per cent wage cut. 
The roustabouts refused, and the big show 
gave up (Newsweek, July 4, 1938). 

Last week, retinseled and refurbished in 
all its “iridescent immensity,” Ringling 
Bros.-Barnum & Bailey scrubbed its ele- 
phants, broke out new stacks of gaudy 
three-sheets, and plastered New York with 
advance notices of “The Greatest Show on 
Earth,” opening this week at Madison 
Square Garden. North, his pocket contain- 
ing an ironclad one-year A.F.L. contract 
covering virtually all his employes but 
musicians and billposters, announced one 
of the most tremendous tours in circus 
history—a gigantic jaunt that probably 
will take the show to the West Coast. 

The chief brag of the show’s press agents 
last year was Gargantua the Great, a 
gorilla almost as big as a sand and gravel 
truck, They’re still shouting about him 
this year, promising visitors a face-to-face 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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THEATER WEEK 
Susan Minus God 
by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 
Although Katharine Hepburn is —of a Langdon Mitchell. But here and 
billed as appearing “in person” at the there amid the shuffling there emerge, 
Shubert Theater she is still a picture. nevertheless, some true and gleaming 
That is to say, she is still not much in _ bits of high comedy writing, several of 
the way of a stage actress but is also them, notably the scene between the 
still an immensely decorative and at- father and daughter and the one be- 
tractive young woman, and one blessed tween the daughter and the forthright 
to boot with the gift of fascinating the magazine literatus, both in the second 
attention and making it her own. Al- act, of a maturity that the author 
though so far as being a Hepburn fan hasn’t hitherto revealed. 
goes I have always been of the electric The story, in brief, deals with a 
variety, with its attendant coolth, all spoiled little daughter of the rich who 
this is nevertheless as it should be. Our gradually discerns her own hollowness, 
stage is full of women who can act and achieves a sounder set of standards by 
in the process often bore the pantaloons which to live, and comes into a warm 
. off an audience, but it is pretty short and understanding womanhood. This 
of girls who, whatever their compe- _ story, hardly a virgin one, Barry relates 
24 tences, can massage the eye and imagi- jn terms of characters hardly less fa- 
iy nation into a melliferous and schnapsy _miliar, the only relatively fresh one be- 
i! 9 reaction. ing a humorously sophisticated brat vie 
Te If, perchance, you think such remarks who, incidentally, bears a close resem- ins 
F if grievously uncritical and unbecoming to blance to the saucy papoose conceived dr: 
iy one whose profession it should be, by Lillian Hellman seven years ago in the 
i among other things, to support the art the uncommonly amusing skits which fac 
a of acting until hell freezes over, please she contributed to The American Spec- un 
r | to consider yourself something of a cad. _tator. The rest are largely out of a score | 
yy Acting, whatever the academicians say, of stage drawing-rooms: the aforemen- bo. 
{ is anything that gets over satisfactorily tioned flighty society girl who is given old 
a to an audience, even though profes- the rough philosophical works by the lar 
Hy sional actors, sitting in judgment, may homespun son of the working classes Ty 
an moan Mygod and work themselves into (the only fillip being that she doesn’t ber 
a an indignant fit. Miss Hepburn, who once come on in a riding habit), the tos 
| can’t play even third fiddle to many an daughter of the working classes who inc 
1 established actress, gets over thus satis- best understands the aforesaid son of Eu 
ay factorily, and that’s all there is to it. the working classes and to whom he re- tio 
i; What is more, she not only impresses turns in the end, the rich old papa who me 
7 the lay audiences and brings home the seeks romance away from his depress- on 
i} box-office bacon but apparently also de- ing fireside in the person of a Russian “d 
| ceives the reviewers (who like everyone dancer, the snobbish fiancé who ulti- ing 
i else fall under the influence of evoca- mately gets the mitten, the society girl’s 
Af tive feminine attractiveness and appeal) divorced husband who sits around bid- 
aa into the conviction that, as a histrionic jng his time until she comes to her B 
i artiste, she is rather hot stuff. One of senses and takes him again unto her 
: them, happily possessed of a more bosom, etc. 
j enthusiastic appreciation of feminine It is Barry’s sly trick, however, to bu 
| oomph than most of his colleagues, ac- —_ conceal the fundamental obviousness of fro 
tually now proclaims her as rene who these character stencils from his aver- Ur 
must be placed — the important age customer by treating them elliptical- Co 
actresses on the American stage.” So ciel Meeiee tee meee dell aaale coup soc 
far as your humble servant is con- ning ded tp pendaae tio 
, ing them suddenly to act in a manner 
cerned, she mustn’t be placed among , s 7 ces 
it them at all, but just the same he would foreign to their natures, which any more sys 
At . j e€ wo ; a ail 1 
it rather watch her than a number of the honest, if duller, playw right oe de: 
others who are acceptedly big potatoes. "¢VeFr. permit. This chicanery, ay : 18 
i Miss Hepburn is currently disclosed lished by intermittent schnitzels of hu- bo 
i] in a comedy by Philip Barry called Toe ™° and the presence of Miss Hep- lak 
i} Puiapetpnia Story. It is a shuffling burn’s flying brown hair, comely fea- col 
as and uncertain job of playmaking, sug- tures, swell figure, and beautiful Valen- tr 
i gesting a series of card tricks by a par- _ tina dresses, goes to constitute a show fro 
| lor entertainer trying to imitate the for which the majority of the critics no co 
et = digital virtuosity of a Nate Leipzig or less than the other boobs have fallen tel 
if andamm “ar ° : . 
, | Katharine Hepburn, starring Cardini, or—more dramatically relevant _ like a ton of bricks. 
iI in ‘The Philadelphia Story’ enn = 
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(Continued from Page 27) 
view of the big fellow in the menagerie 
instead of a fleeting glimpse as he is 
dragged around the arena in his cage. But 
their pride this year is mechanical—the 
fact that Westinghouse air-conditioning 
units will cool the tents. 

Aside from those features, the circus 
boasts several new acts and revisions of 
old ones. Terrell Jacobs’ act has been en- 
larged to 50 lions, tigers, and leopards. 
Two star clowns, Albertino and Lulu, have 
been imported from England. The Aicardis 
toss torches at each other. Other features 
include Rosello, the Man in the Moon: 
Europe’s “latest and greatest” aerial sensa- 
tion; the Pilades, who somersault over 
massed camels and elephants, and the Girl 
on the Flying Trapeze, Fritzi Bartoni, who 
“delights in diving from her bar and catch- 
ing herself by one heel.” 





Bell and the Telephone 


Alexander Graham Bell, born in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, in 1847, was a phoneticist 
from the start. After studying at the 
University of Edinburgh and University 
College, London, young Bell became as- 
sociated with his father in teaching elocu- 
tion and oral physiology in London. Suc- 
cessful in the application of his father’s 
system of visible speech for teaching the 
deaf to talk, Bell was brought to Boston in 
1871 at the invitation of the public-school 
board. Five years later, in his makeshift 
laboratory, he shouted: “Mr. Watson, 
come here; I want you,” into a crude con- 
trivance, and Bell’s assistant came running 
from another room in response to the first 
complete sentence ever transmitted by 
telephone. 

The story of the penniless young in- 
ventor’s inspired attempts to transmit 





Miss Hepburn, Dan Tobin, Vera Allen, Forrest Orr, Nicholas Joy, 
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speech over wires by electric waves is the 
nub of Twentieth Century-Fox’ Tue Story 
oF ALEXANDER GRAHAM BE tL. Mixing fact 
with a necessary amount of apocrypha, 
Lamar Trotti has extended that moment 
of triumph to include something of Bell’s 
work with the deaf, his romance with 
Mabel Gardiner Hubbard, who became 
his wife, and the victory of the Bell Tele- 
phone Co.’s youthful founder in a pro- 
tracted litigation that challenged his right 
to the most valuable single patent ever 
granted. 

Directed by Irving Cummings, Don 
Ameche as Bell (minus Bell’s beard and 
Ameche’s usual vocalizing) , Loretta Young 
as Mabel Hubbard, Henry Fonda as the 
faithful Watson, and Charles Coburn and 
Gene Lockhart as Bell’s first sponsors lend 
the film’s occasional stirring moments con- 
siderable persuasion. Nevertheless, “The 
Story of Alexander Graham Bell,” with its 
lengthy consideration of Americana, is un- 
fortunately short on drama. By way of 
added attraction Mabel Hubbard’s three 
sisters are portrayed by Loretta Young’s 
three sisters—Sally Blane, Polly Ann 
Young, and Georgiana Young. 
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SCREEN OPENINGS 

I’m From Missovurr (Paramount): De- 
spite the commendable efforts of Bob 
Burns and his supporting cast, these folksy 
adventures of a Missouri farmer who 
crashes English wartime society to sell a 
boatload of mules averages little humor to 
the square yard of homespun. Gladys 
George, E. E. Clive, Gene Lockhart, Mel- 
ville Cooper, Dennie Moore. 


Society Lawyer (Metro-Goldwyn-May- 
er): A criminal lawyer (Walter Pidgeon) 
plays detective in gangland to save a So- 


Vandamm 


Van Heflin and Shirley Booth 





cial Register friend (Lee Bowman) from 
the electric chair. This is a smooth, well- 
acted, and adequately exciting remake of 
the 1933 melodrama “Penthouse.” Virginia 
Bruce, Leo Carrillo, Eduardo Ciannelli, 
Ann Morriss, Herbert Mundin. 





RADIO 





Metropolitan Auditions: 
Operatic Chances Go to Illinois 
Soprano, Texas Baritone 


Of the thousands of ambitious young 
vocal students in this country, an over- 
whelming majority wind up as solo bath- 
tub singers. Bolstered up by ambitious 
teachers and flattering relatives, many 
climb as far as a single appearance on a 
local platform; perhaps 20 per cent of these 
push on to the big cities. But only a small 
percentage of the latter group—a micro- 
scopic minority of the entire throng— 
climb higher. 

For those who have the gumption to 
hang on, one ambition stands out beyond 
all else: a chance to appear on the stage 
of the Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York City. For years that goal was almost 
unattainable for young American warblers, 
but in 1935 a plan was devised to give 
them a break. The idea was to try out 
hundreds of opera-struck young singers, 
put the more promising among them on 
the air for public tryouts, and eventually 
weed out half a dozen voices, male and 
female, that seemed to be genuine operatic 
timber in the judgment of the Met’s own 
advisers. 

Last October the tryout plan, sponsored 
by Sherwin-Williams on the NBC Blue 


Network, went into its fourth season 
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Frank Andrea with the television set he has just placed on the market 


(Newsweek, Oct. 17, 1938). Out of 659 
entrants who poured in applications from 
some 30 states and thirteen foreign coun- 
tries, 54 passed preliminary tryouts and 
were put on the air in small groups all 
last winter. Semifinalists were given a sec- 
ond chance at the bull’s-eye. And finally, 
last week, they were boiled down to six 
survivors—Margaret Carlisle, Annamary 
Dickey, Jean Merrill, Winifred Heidt, 
Mack Harrell, and Robert Nicholson— 
from whom the lucky winners of 1939 were 
to be chosen. 

On Sunday afternoon Edward Johnson, 
manager of the Metropolitan, announced 
the winners on the Sherwin-Williams pro- 
gram; Miss Dickey, soprano, of Decatur, 
Ill., and Harrell, baritone, of Greenville, 
Texas, walked off the stage with one-year 
Metropolitan contracts, $1,000 checks, and 
silver medallions. 

But the big surprise of the broadcast was 
the award of two unannounced second 
prizes—$500 for a summer’s study, and 
optional contracts—to Winifred Heidt, 
mezzo-soprano, of Detroit, Mich., and Jean 
Merrill, dramatic soprano, of California. 

Strangely enough, both first-prize win- 
ners began by studying the violin. The 25- 
year-old Miss Dickey financed her educa- 
tion by winning musical scholarships. Three 
years ago, she made her first try at the Met- 
ropolitan auditions and reached the semi- 
finals. Two years ago she tried again and 
got no further. The third time brought luck. 

Son of a banker, Harrell had no such 
struggle as his fellow prizewinner. He ma- 
jored in music and later taught violin at 
the University of Oklahoma City; on a 
scholarship he went to Philadelphia to 
study under Emanuel Zetelin. Harrell took 
singing lessons at the same time and grad- 
ually his vocal career crowded out his in- 
strumental studies. Now, at 29, he is a 
thoroughly seasoned performer with a ma- 
ture voice, having toured Europe and ap- 
peared as soloist with the New York Phil- 
harmonic, the Philadelphia Orchestra, and 
the Boston Symphony. 


Contest winners are usually in the class 
of sweepstakes holders: a brief moment of 
glory, then oblivion. But this is significant- 
ly untrue of former winners in the Metro- 
politan Auditions. Many, such as Anna 
Kaskas and Arthur Carron, have not only 
won seasonal fame at the Met but have 
carried their first triumph through suc- 
cessive seasons. Moreover such singers as 
Risé Stevens, Lucielle Browning, Nicholas 
Massue, John Gurney, and Glen Darwin, 
who have not won a Met contract on the 
first attempt have succeeded later. And 
even those who never sing to the Golden 
Horseshoe have gotten contracts from ra- 
dio sponsors and station managers. 





Television for the Mechanic 


In the early 1920s, when radio was still 
a matter of headsets, gooseneck loudspeak- 
ers, and a bewildering array of dials, base- 
ment mechanics welcomed a new toy. 
Shopping for wire, batteries, condensers, 
coils, tubes, and other gadgets, armed with 
screwdrivers, pliers, and soldering irons, 
they turned out homespun radio sets that 
may have squealed a lot but nevertheless 
plucked words and music out of the air. 
The activity of these amateur kit assem- 
blers was probably the surest proof that 
radio was here to stay. 

Last week, as advance proof that tele- 
vision was coming to stay, basement me- 
chanics were invited to dust off their tools 
and try their luck with radio’s new off- 
shoot. In a newspaper advertisement, the 
Bloomingdale department store in New 
York offered complete television kits, 
ready to be assembled by an amateur, for 
$79.95 (tubes, $55 extra). Receiving pic- 
tures on a 3- by 4-inch screen, as well as 
sound, the outfit is manufactured by Andrea 
Radio Corp. (RCA licensee) , which claims 
to be the first company to put a complete 
television kit on the retail market. 

Andrea’s bid to gadgeteers was timed to 
take advantage of the opening of the com- 
prehensive telecasting service that will 


start with the opening of the New Yor 
World’s Fair Apr. 30. Both the National 
Broadcasting Co. and the Columbia Broad. 
casting System are planning programs op 
regular schedules, while RCA and other 
manufacturers of television equipment wil] 
put assembled television sets on the gen- 
eral retail market. Although no prices haye 
been announced, RCA has promised no 
less than thirteen different models, 
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Churchman-Politician: 
Michigan’s New Governor, 80, 
Sets Sights for Sinners 


For nearly half a century, Luren DP, 
Dickinson has been a churchman’s politi- 
cian. Born in New York 80 years ago this 
Apr. 15 and raised in Charlotte, Mich., he 
worked as teacher and school superintend- 
ent, joined the Anti-Saloon League and 
became its national vice president, and 
headed the Methodist World Laymen’s As- 
sociation. Entering Republican politics, he 
pulled for the loyal “church vote”—and 
got it. He rose from town clerk to state 
representative, state senator, and, in 1914, 
to lieutenant governor. Last fall, though 
Dickinson made not a single campaign 
speech, he polled the biggest Republican 
majority in the state and won his seventh 
lieutenant governorship. 

The aging public servant reached the 
peak of his career two weeks ago, when 
Gov. Frank D. Fitzgerald died of heart 
disease after only three months in office 
(Newsweek, Mar. 27). As constitutional 
successor, Dickinson almost immediately 
turned his Lansing office into a pulpit, ex- 
tolling “church worship, the family altar, 
prayer meeting, and Sunday school.” By 
last week church-going Michiganders knew 
what to expect of their Methodist-prohibi- 
tionist Governor—and the idea was begin- 
ning to percolate among the shady ele- 
ments of the state’s inhabitants. 

For a real starter, Dickinson undoubted- 
ly will crack down on gamesters, partic- 
ularly those of Mackinac Island, the Sara- 
toga of Michigan. He has even suggested 
a ban on betting at the Detroit Fair 
Grounds race track—a move which would 
kill racing in the state. 

Next, although Michigan sentiment is 
overwhelmingly wet and Dickinson has ac- 
cepted that fact, he plans ultra-strict ad- 
ministration of the state’s alcohol-control 
statutes. To this end he has (1) invited 
liquor distributors to a conference and (2) 
named a personal friend and fellow dry-- 
Murl DeFoe—to the chairmanship of the 
liquor-control commission. 

Dickinson also wants to plug a few gaps 
in liquor regulations. Already he has 
signed a bill making temperance education 
mandatory in the public schools. With his 
approval, the legislature has begun debate 
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on proposals to prohibit sale of intoxicants 
in rural roadhouses and dance halls and to 
abolish the system of state-owned liquor 
stores. And, if Dickinson has his way, bar- 
maids, waitresses, and hostesses will van- 
ish from Michigan’s saloons. 

Tempering zeal with regard for his age 
and frailty, Dickinson works slowly. He 
knocks off the job daily at 4 p.m. to visit 
his wife, Zora, who has been ill for months. 
(They celebrated their 50th wedding an- 
niversary last October.) He refuses to 
make business appointments on Sundays, 
partly because he frowns on Sabbath labor 
and partly because he reserves Sundays 
for his Bible class at the Charlotte Meth- 
odist Church. 





Heresy Trial 


In solemn conclave, five trustees of 
Mercer University met last week and 
questioned students of the Macon, Ga., 
Baptist institution. Over and over, Fred 
R. Martin, Macon attorney and chairman 
of the group, asked: “Has this teacher 
done or said anything in the classroom 
to shake your faith in the Bible?” Most 
answered “No.” 

The distasteful job of conducting a 
heresy trial was forced on the trustees by 
thirteen of the 60 ministerial students at 
the university. After mailing 1,000 letters 
to Baptist pastors of Georgia about alleged 
conditions at the school, “particularly in 
the Christianity department, where heresy 
had reared its head over a considerable 
period of time,” the protesting thirteen 
carried their complaints to Dr. Spright 
Dowell, Mercer’s president. Specifically, 
they accused five professors of un-Baptist 
teachings: Dr. John D. Freeman, head of 
the Christianity department and a Baptist 
of world prominence; Dr. Josiah Crudup, 
head of the physics department; John 
Allen, head of the journalism department; 
W. T. Smalley of the English department, 
and James Wallace, a student assistant 
in biology. 

At the open hearing, many students 
cheered as they heard their mentors deny 
uttering such statements as: “There were 
no such persons as Adam and Eve”; “The 
Bible contradicts itself,” and “The Bible 
was not divinely inspired.” And when the 
investigation ended after ten hours, many 
scholars gathered in groups to jeer and 
threaten the accusers; several even flung 
stones. Macon police dispersed the dem- 
onstrators. 

The committee exonerated the five teach- 
ers, holding (in the case of Dr. Freeman) : 
“We feel that perhaps Dr. Freeman . . . 
has not emphasized his faith in some of the 
vital things of Christianity often enough 
and strongly enough to impress upon all 
his students his faith beyond all doubt in 
them. However, we are convinced of his 
personal faith . . . and recommend that 
the charges be dismissed.” 








EDUCATION 





Louisiana’s Vegetable Queens 
Stir Up Cleveland Educators 


Queens garbed in nature’s fruits have 
earned their place in American culture. 
They are shapely girls whom farmers’ as- 
sociations periodically drape in revealing 
and unlikely costumes of celery, oranges, 
potatoes, and what not—all for the glory 
of produce and publicity. 

Photographs of five such lasses invaded 
the stately convention of the American 
Association of School Administrators in 
Cleveland last February. The Queens il- 
lustrated a promotion booklet, “Louisiana 
the Finest,” distributed by that state’s 
agriculture and immigration department. 
When the convention ended, Cleveland 
school employes found 100 extra copies 
and decided to distribute them among the 
city’s public-school libraries. 

Last week a Cleveland school-board 
employe, happening to thumb through 
“Louisiana the Finest,” ran onto a picture 
of the Spanish Moss Queen, wearing a moss 
skirt and clutching strands of moss to her 
bosom. He found the Tobacco Queen, 
wrapped in tobacco leaves and crowned 
with a circlet of cigars. He found the Rice 
Queen, equipped with brassiere and panties 
strung with rice grains, captioned: “Louis- 
iana rice makes them perfect.” 

The employe carried his find to the 
School Board, which was properly shocked. 
It forthwith ruled that Cleveland pupils 
must forgo such reading matter. For a 
time the board thought of burning the 
books, but it finally decided instead to ask 
Louisiana to forward postage for their 
return. 

In Baton Rouge, Louisiana Publicity 
Director Charles E. Frampton commented: 
“The only reason I can see that they would 
burn the books is that Louisiana girls are 
so much prettier than the ones in Ohio.” 





By Edict of Annamarie Booz 
The rule book of Northwestern Univer- 


sity’s Women’s Self-Government Associa- 
tion has long permitted co-eds to stay out 
until 2 a.m. on week ends, but has forbid- 
den their escorts to enter sorority houses 
after 11 p.m. for a good-night kiss or a 
final bit of hand holding. The latter rule 
was universally ignored until last month, 
when President Annamarie Booz of the 
W.S.-G. A. cracked down and ordered the 
11 p.m. deadline enforced. 

Faced with the prospect of saying good 
night at the doorstep, rebellious students 
started a protest. By last week they had 
organized a “secret society” with the name 
Theta Iota Mu Theta Omicron Mu Omega 
Sigma Alpha Chi (initials standing for 
“there is more than one method of skin- 
ning a cat”). Determined to stay out un- 
til the last minute, couples returning from 











Louisiana’s ‘Tobacco Queen’ 


dates parked their cars outside sorority 
houses at 5 minutes to 2 and gave their 
horns five toots as a time signal. At 4 min- 
utes before curfew they tooted four times, 
and so on until the final toot sent the girls 
scurrying to quarters. 

As expected, neighbors complained about 
the noise. The rebels suggested they talk 
to Annamarie Booz. 





MUSIC 





Bizarre Life of Rossini 
Recalled With U.S. Revival 
of Seldom-Heard Mass 


The life of Gioacchino Antonio Rossini 
was touched with the garish and unusual 
—a bizarre trend that continued even with 
his death and beyond. Unless historians 
have erred, he was the first man ever 
buried to the sob of saxophones. Those in- 
struments, newly invented by Adolphe 
Sax, joined in the playing of Beethoven’s 
funeral march for the Italian composer’s 
funeral at Paris in 1868. And twenty years 
later, to celebrate the removal of Rossini’s 
body to Florence, four military bands and 
a chorus of 300 voices boomed an excerpt 
from the Rossini opera “Moses”—so lively 
a performance that the mourners de- 
manded (and were actually given) an 
encore! 

For the composer of “The Barber of 
Seville” and “William Tell” such mortuary 
novelties were not unfitting. Novelty was 
the creed of the man who in the space of 
twenty years turned out 38 operas; who, 
midway in life, suddenly dropped the pen, 
devoting himself to a round of worldly 
pleasures; who, breaking a mysterious 
silence that was interrupted only by the 
composition of the “Stabat Mater,” finally, 
at the age of 71, picked up the pen again 
and created a sacred composition which 
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he described as “the last mortal sin of my 
old age.” 

That composition was the “Petite Messe 
Solennelle”— its petiteness being Rossini’s 
last jest, as the Mass takes nearly two 
hours in performance. It was never per- 
formed publicly during his lifetime, but 
was produced privately on Mar. 14, 1864, 
in the home of the Countess Louise Pillet- 
Will, to whom the work is dedicated. It 
was heard rarely in the United States— 
only once in the present century. 

This week, in New York, Rossini’s fa- 
mous swan song will be performed with 
style and flourish. As if to compensate for 
neglect, it will be performed thrice (Apr. 
5, 6, and 9) by the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony and the Westminster 
Choir of Princeton, and the third perform- 
ance will reach the whole country through 
the Columbia Broadcasting System on 
Easter Sunday. Regularly composed of 40 
members, the Westminster Choir is being 
augmented for this occasion by 150 mem- 
bers of the Westminster Choir College, 
with solo assistance by Ria Ginster, Bruna 
Castagna, Charles Kullman, and Leonard 
Warren.* 

Rossini scored his mass for twelve sing- 
ers and confined the original accompani- 
ment to two pianos and a harmonium. 
But just before his death in 1868 he de- 
cided to orchestrate it—and for a reason 
that puts the crowning touch on a bio- 
graphical paradox. The composer feared 
that some other musician, taking over the 
task after he was dead, would put in the 
score instruments he disliked. 





*On May 27 and 28 the Westminster Choir, 
which has been appearing around the country, 
will sing at the New York World’s Fair; next 
season it embarks on its first full-fledged trans- 
continental tour of America. 
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RECORD WEEK 


BeetHoveN—Waldstein Sonata. (Wal- 
ter Gieseking. Three 12-inch Columbia rec- 
ords, $5.) It was Beethoven’s canny cus- 
tom to dedicate nearly all his works to 
friends and patrons among nobility and 
royalty. This piano sonata in C major, in 
which the Colossus of Bonn makes a giant 
stride into his great “middle” period that 
embraced the Appassionata sonata and the 
Eroica symphony, derives its name from 
the lucky fellow who would be forgotten 
in default of the inscription: Count Fer- 
dinand von Waldstein. For good measure 
Beethoven’s gay Bagatelle in E flat, a first 
recording, is added. Piano lovers have rea- 
son to congratulate themselves on this lat- 
est accession to a fast-growing library of 
recent piano records (NEWSWEEK, Apr. 3) . 

Haypn—Symphony in D Minor, No. 80; 
Symphony in F Major, No. 67. (New 
Friends of Music Orchestra under Fritz 
Stiedry. Five 12-inch Victor records in al- 
bum, $9.) Two of the five “lost” Haydn 
symphonies which were discovered and re- 
stored by Alfred Einstein and accorded 
their memorable New York premiére this 
past winter (Newsweek, Feb. 27).. 

Sponr—Violin Concerto in A Minor, 
No. 8. (Albert Spalding, with Philadelphia 
Orchestra under Ormandy. Two 12-inch 
Victor records, $4.50.) The nineteenth-cen- 
tury romanticist’s fecundity—which blos- 
somed in eight operas, nine symphonies, 
and 34 string quartets in addition to fif- 
teen violin concertos—has made no great 
impact on posterity. This particular violin 
concerto is historically noteworthy, never- 
theless, because it was the very work with 
which the composer, a violinist of admir- 
able attainment, made his London concert 
debut just 119 years ago. 
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In the popular field, Ray Kinney anq 
His Hawaiians feature hula stuff from the 
grass-skirt bailiwick. (Five 10-inch Decca 
records in album with booklet, $2.95.) 





SPORTS 


The Sore-Wing Situation: 
Carl Hubbell Out of Picture, 
Though Others Improve 





Concerning certain famous pitching 
wings, most of the bulletins from the base. 
ball hospitals this spring have been hope- 
fully optimistic. Dizzy Dean says his arm 
isn’t sore, and promises to be a lot better 
than a year ago; Wes Ferrell hasn’t any 
pain at all; Lefty Grove is in high spirits 
—in other words, some of the many well- 
known pitchers who last year suddenly 
couldn’t throw a baseball any harder 
than your kid sister may come back—at 
least slightly—this summer. 

But last week any joy occasioned by 
such an outlook was dampened by the 
fact that Carl Hubbell, hero-pitcher of 
the New York Giants, will not be among 
the comebackers. If he can work at all he 
may be doomed to a mediocre season, and 
perhaps the 35-year-old hero is already 
through permanently. After watching Hub- 
bell exercise his famous flipper for six in- 
nings, Manager Bill Terry ordered him 
from the Baton Rouge, La., training camp 
to Memphis, Tenn., for shoulder treat- 
ments from Dr. J. Spencer Speed, who 
operated on the Hubbell elbow last fall. 
Giant fans must get along without the 
southpaw screwballist for, at the very 
least, a month of the regular season. 

“It’s no use kidding ourselves,” said 





Bad news for Giant fans: Carl Hubbell, shown putting over his famous screwball .. . 
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Terry, “Hubbell just hasn’t got it and I 
don’t like the way he tries to throw the 
ball. It may he that the shoulder ailment 
has developed because Hubbell has been 
favoring his elbow. He isn’t throwing the 
ball today as he used to throw, and it is 
plain to see that something is radically 
wrong .-- If he wins even ten games for 
us this season, I will consider myself 


lucky.” 
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Golf’s Masters 


When Bobby Jones, ex-emperor of golf, 
made his annual tournament appearance 
in the Augusta National Masters Invita- 
tion last week, 32 players finished ahead of 
him—tying his all-time low position of 
1936. Jones played expertly for the most 
part, but he couldn’t putt. He scored 304 
—an average of 76 per round. 

The hero of the first day was the veteran 
Billy Burke, with a 69. The second day, 
Gene Sarazen, also of the Jones golfing 
vintage, stole the show in a thunderstorm 
with a 66 which, added to his opening 73, 
gave him the lead at 139. On the final day, 
Sarazen finished with two good par 72 
rounds but that wasn’t hot enough golf. 

The $1,500 first prize was scooped up 
by Ralph Guldahl, national open cham- 
pion o. 1937-38 and twice runner-up in 
the Augusta event. Banging two birdies 
and an eagle in the final nine holes, Guldahl 
added 69 to previous rounds of 70, 68, and 
72—a 279 total which lowered the tourna- 
ment record by three strokes. One stroke 
back was Sam Snead with 280; Billy Burke 
and Lawson Little tied for third with 282; 
then came 37-year-old Sarazen, followed 
by such comparative youngsters as Craig 
Wood, Byron Nelson, and Henry Picard. 





SPORT NOTES 


Events of the week in athletics: 


Swimminc: In Columbus, Ohio State 
swimmers, the only college squad ever to 
win the National A.A.U. indoor champion- 
ships (private aquatic clubs monopolized 
it for years), gained the title for the sec- 
ond successive year, with 28 points. The 
New York Athletic Club, whose four-man 
relay team of Tom McDermott, Jim 
Reilly, Walter Spence, and Peter Fick set 
a world’s record of 3:31.3 for 400 yards, 
finished second with 23 points. 


STEEPLECHASING: While black clouds 
roiled and lightning bolts flashed over 
Camden, S.C., Faction Fighter—an Irish 
horse owned by Paul Mellon, son of the 
late Secretary of the Treasury—lived up 
to his role as favorite in the 3-mile eight- 
een-jump Carolina Cup, winning it by 
three lengths from Mrs. Frank M. Gould’s 
Postman Home. 





Doc Snows: As a prologue to last 
week’s International Kennel Club Show, 
a contest between embryo dog judges— 
the first of its kind—was held in Chicago. 
Nineteen youngsters, all twenty years or 
less, evaluated the various assets and lia- 
bilities of dogs, while three veteran judges 
looked on. The idea was to encourage 
youth to take up dog judging as a pro- 
fession or avocation. In the experts’ opin- 
ion, Joan Little, 17, of Northbrook, IIL., 
deserved the C. Groverman Ellis trophy, 
donated to the best young amateur judge. 


Rowrne: Underdogs at betting odds of 
2-1, Cambridge pumped into an early lead 
over Oxford and constantly increased the 
margin in the 91st annual 4-mile $74- 


... gwes up and goes back to Memphis for further arm and shoulder treatments 


yard meandering pull on the fog-blanketed 
Thames. As the shells passed before half a 
million nonpaying spectators lining the 
traditional course from Putney Bridge to 
Mortlake Brewery, bells clanged—for each 
boat was rigged with buzzer systems so 
the crowd’s cheers would not drown out 
coxswain’s orders. The one American in the 
race was Cambridge’s No. 5 oar—Hugh 
Parker, a Boston boy who formerly rowed 
for Tabor Academy. At the. finish, reached 
by Cambridge four lengths ahead in the 
fairish time of 19 minutes 3 seconds, Park- 
er and his pals had so exhausted Oxford 
that only Hart Massey, the Dark Blue’s 
71-pound cox (son of the Canadian High 
Commissioner in London and nephew of 
Raymond Massey, now playing in “Abe 
Lincoln in Illinois” in New York City) 
was able to sit upright. 


BapMINTON: Jack Purcell, recognized as 
world’s professional shuttlecock champion, 
lost his first match in eight years—to 22- 
year-old Bill Markham of New York, 
10-15, 15-7, 18-14 in the quarterfinals of 
the Canadian Open tournament. But 
Markham didn’t win the event; George 
Goodwin, Quebec professional, outsteadied 
him in the final 17-16, 12-15, 15-11. 


BaskeTsBaLt: At Chicago, Oregon de- 
feated Ohio State 46-33 for the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association title, and 
eight young men from Harlem—the New 
York Renaissance team—outscored Osh- 
kosh 34 to 25, attaining the national Pro- 
fessional Basketball Championship and a 
$1,000 purse ... College basketball coaches 
also met in Chicago. After deliberating 
for three days, they recommended to the 
game’s rule makers that intentional foul- 
ing late in the game be curbed next year 
by an option permitting the fouled team 
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"Thee never was a good umpire,” 
Sam Crane, old-time ballplayer turned 
sports writer, used to say. He said it so 
often and with such bitter conviction 
that he roused William J. Klem to a 
passionate defense of the trade of which 
Klem is now the oldest, proudest, and 
heaviest-handed member. 

“Listen!” bawled Klem, when Crane’s 
maxim finally stung him beyond en- 
durance. “If there never was a good 
umpire, there never was a good ball- 
player! If there never was a good um- 
pire, there never was a good sports 
writer! If there never was a good um- 
pire, there never was a good President 
of the United States!” 

Two dozen of the blue-clad and wide- 
ly cussed gentlemen who govern the 
play and interpret the rules in major- 
league baseball are just completing 
preparations for the 1939 season. Not 
all of them are as jingoistic about their 
calling as Klem. In fact, Albert (Dolly) 
Stark, one of the ablest and best-paid 
umpires in the game, quit it cold a 
couple of years ago. 

“Tt’s no kind of life for a man who 
likes to mix around,” said Stark, who 
likes to mix around. “Too lonely.” 

But Stark is back in harness again 
today, well enough contented with his 
lot. There are signs of defrosting in the 
general attitude toward umpires. The 
boll weevil has passed the man in blue 
in the race for public disfavor, and the 
man-eating shark is pounding on his 
heels. The umpire will be lucky to take 
show money this year. 

Klem was recently dined and feted 
by the Baseball Writers Association. 
He received a plaque for his years of 
service, and, while it is sometimes hard 
to tell a plaque from a steak on the 
winter banquet circuit, the gesture 
made the old arbitrator very happy— 
for he, of all men living or dead, has 
fought longest and hardest to win re- 
spect for this strange profession. 

The hours were always good, as Klem 
likes to point out, but the pay was 
meager in the beginning. Klem has 
steadily forced the wage scale upward, 
sometimes dragging it along by his 
teeth. An umpire once got $400 for 
working a world series. Today, largely 
through Klem’s efforts, the fee is $2,500. 





The Old Arbitrator 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Jokes about umpires’ eyesight caused 
Bill sharp anguish. He went to an ocu- 
list, concealing his identity, and asked 
for an examination. 

“Tt’s not often I see a perfect pair of 
eyes,” said the specialist at the end of 
it. “You have them.” 

Walter Johnson used to sneerwat the 
rosin bag as the recourse of “nervous” 
pitchers, and Klem bluntly ignores the 
indicator, the manual device for record- 
ing the ball-and-strike count, which is 
part of every umpire’s equipment. A 
man who can’t hold the count in his 
head, he says, is a mental cripple. But 
he wouldn’t come out on the ball field 
without it, any more than he would 
forsake the time-honored whiskbroom. 
Both are symbols of a trade which the 
patriotic Klem believes cannot have too 
many symbols. 

The whiskbroom, by the way, is tak- 
ing a licking these days from Ray Du- 
mont, president of the National Semi- 
Pro Baseball Congress, who calls it a 
janitor’s tool and the business of dust- 
ing off the home plate a janitor’s job. 
Dumont thinks it hurts the umpire’s 
dignity to perform this menial task. He 
has devised a tube which dusts the 
plate by compressed air when someone 
in the press box pushes a button. 

But the whiskbroom, according to 
most umpires, has more than a sym- 
bolical value. 

“You have to remember psychology,” 
says George Barr of the National 
League, who runs a school for umpires 
in the winter. “There are plenty of 
times in a ball game when the plate 
umpire can break off an argument, 
clean and short, by leaning over and 
dusting off that plate.” 

This is a regular policy of Klem’s, 
though much less emphatic than his 
famous gesture of drawing a line in the 
dirt with his heel and promising to eject 
the first cantankerous ballplayer who 
crosses it. 

Klem has been fined once or twice for 
the use of what Judge Kenesaw Moun- 
tain Landis, high commissioner of base- 
ball, calls “overripe words.” But his 
ripest words were uttered in the inter- 
ests of umpirical prestige. 

“T have to have respect,” says Klem. 

He gets it. 
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the choice of a free throw from where the 
foul was committed or taking the ball oyt 
of bounds near where the foul occurred. 


Boxine: Four of the eight champion. 
ships in the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association’s fifth annual tournament, held 
in Madison, Wis., were won by the local 
entry, the University of Wisconsin. The 
other four went, one by one, to Loyola of 
New Orleans, Idaho, Catholic University, 
and Louisiana State. The most vicious 
victor was Omar (The Assassin) Crocker 
of Wisconsin, who scored his twelfth 
knockout in sixteen straight triumphs, to 


gain the 145-pound college crown . . . At 
Madison Square Garden, New York, 


Henry Armstrong broke his left index 
finger in the process but successfully de- 
fended his 147-pound welterweight title 
against Davey Day, finally beating him to 
the canvas in 2 minutes 49 seconds of the 
twelfth round. 


Service CHampions: Navy monopolized 
the 46th annual intercollegiate fencing 
tournament in New York City, winning 
five of the seven major team and indi- 
vidual titles. Also at New York, three 
Army horsemen rode through Yale 8-7, to 
the intercollegiate indoor polo champion- 
ship. 


Footsatt: No longer may members of 
Cornell’s Big Red team go about the 
1,200-acre campus at Ithaca in automo- 
biles. Coach Carl Snavely contends that 
the automobile is softening up American 
youth and that “the American leg is in 
danger of a progressive atrophy which 
would relegate it, eventually, to the 
status of the vermiform appendix.” With 
the start of spring practice, Apr. 10, 
Snavely has ordered his players to do all 
their traveling on bicycles. 


Hockey: The Toronto Maple Leafs 
eliminated the Detroit Red Wings from 
the Stanley Cup play-offs, two games to 
one, and the Boston Bruins conquered the 
New York Rangers in a seven-game series. 
The Bruin-Ranger tiffs had about every- 
thing in the way of ice thrills: Eddie Shore 
(Bruin) suffered a broken nose and a 
black eye but kept swinging; the Bruins 
won the first three games; the Rangers, the 
next three; and finally the Bruins gained 
the pay-off game after 48 minutes of over- 
time. So now it’s Toronto vs. Boston (best 
4 out of 7 games) for hockey’s world 
championship. 


Sxune: Winners in the national cham- 
pionships at Mount Hood, Ore., were Toni 
Matt, New Hampshire pro, men’s downhill 
open; Dick Durrance of Dartmouth, men’s 
downhill amateur and slalom amateur; 
Friedl Pfeiffer of Sun Valley, men’s open 
slalom; Elizabeth Woolsey of Connecticut, 
the women’s open and amateur downhill 
events; Erna Steuri of Switzerland, wom- 
en’s open slalom, and Doris Friedrich of 
Switzerland, women’s amateur slalom. 
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7 vere’s one hood the wind can’t blow open!” “You bet! 
And when I lock my car, my hood is locked—from the inside!” 


Car shown is new Hudson Six Touring Sedan, $854* 


iv to any Hudson owner. Ask men who, up to now, 
have driven many other makes of cars. They'll tell you they 
never owned a car that could do so much, and do it so easily. 
They never traveled so far, so comfortably, so safely, at such 
low cost. The reason? You'll find it in Hudson engineering 
.. in the smartness and roominess of new Salon Interiors of 
unusual two-tone design, and pleasing combinations of rich 
fabrics and gleaming chrome . . . in quality of materials and 
workmanship that put extra ruggedness and long life into 
every Hudson. Drive a 1939 Hudson . . . see why so many 

thousands are joining the Hudson family. 
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TWO NEW MODELS AT NEW LOW PRICES 
Si. eg ioe I israel LOWEST . 


Why 


Can a Hudson Do 
Go witthe 


: That (ther Cars her Cars Cant Do? 
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.*. ae a *delivered in Detroit, equipped to drive; 
tae , G including Federal taxes, aa including state 
rv a he and loca] taxes, if any. Low time payment 





Prices subject to change without notice. 





terms, with new edeen-C. 1. Plan. 





THESE GOOD THINGS CAN BE 
SAID ONLY ABOUT HUDSON 


In Every Popular Price Class, Even 
the Lowest, Hudson Gives You: 


MORE ROOM all around, for both passengers and 
luggage, than any other popular priced cars—with 
55 inches of front seat comfort for three. 


WORLD’S SAFEST STOPPING with Patented” 
Double-Safe Hydraulics — finest Bendix Hydraulics 
with mechanical emergency brake working auto- 
matically from the same foot pedal. Easiest acting 
hand brake for parking. 


EXTRA PROTECTION from Auto-Poise Control 
(patent applied for)—helps keep wheels straight 
oon when a tire blows. No other car has anything 
ike it. 


UNMATCHED COMFORT with seat cushions of 
Airfoam—a new material of wonderful softness. 
Standard in some models; available in all. 


TOP HORSEPOWER per pound of car weight 
(and smoothest power), giving finest performance 
with remarkable economy. 


EASIER SHIFTING with new mechanical Handy 
Shift at the steering wheel; front floor clear of 
gear and brake levers. Standard in all passenger 
models except lowest priced Traveler Coupe. 


ADDED SAFETY with new Dash-Locking Safety 
Hood—wind can’t blow it open; and when your 
car is locked nobody can raise the hood. 


Weather-Master Fresh Air and Heat Control 
Available in All Models at Slight Extra Cost 
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This newspaper’s editorial stock is 
sturdy. Founded upon the bed-rock 
of service, The Chicago Daily News 
was born in the lean years that Chi- 
cago faced after the Great Fire of 
1871. It has been nurtured upon the 
struggles of the intervening years. 

“Whatever prestige, or influence, 
or success The Chicago Daily News 
has attained is simply due to the fact 
that it has been perfectly honest 
with its patrons... it has endeavored 
to place the latest and most reliable 
news before its readers... it can 
justly lay claim to the distinction 
of being one of the cleanest news- 
papers that ever left a printing 
press.” This from its fourth anni- 
versary editorial, published in 1879; 
a quotation that justly and accu- 
rately could be repeated for each of 
its fifty-nine succeeding birthdays. 


oS) 
CHICAGO'S 


HOME newspaper 


WITH THE 
MOST VALUABLE CIRCULATION 
IN THE CITY 


ITS EDITORIAL ‘| 
STOCK 





























| THE KIND AND SIZE OF | 
ITS CIRCULATION 





The Chicago Daily News always has 
sought and secured an extensive 
home circulation. The character of 
its content is that which attracts the 
interest of every member of the 
family: Its news pages, its dispatches 
from its own distinguished foreign 
correspondents, its interpretive and 
explanatory special articles, its edi- 
torials all reflect able reporting and 
able writing. Its cartoons rank with 
the best. Its comics and features are 
wholesome; its pictorial coverage 
complete. 

Today, The Chicago Daily News 
has greater Home Coverage and 
reaches more Able-to-Buy families 
than any other daily newspaper in 
Chicago. Its circulation, penetrating 
every section of the city, has been 
found by two important and inde- 
pendent surveys to exactly parallel 
Chicago’s buying power. 








ITS WORTH AS AN 
ADVERTISING MEDIUM 





This newspaper’s value as an adver- 
tising medium has been indicated by 
its advertisers. For it has carried more 
Total Display and more Retail Adver- 
tising than any other newspaper in 
Chicago—morning, evening or Sun- 
day—as far back as the records go!* 
It produces results effectively and 
economically. It always has. For it 
always has been the kind of a news- 
paper that members of a family read 
thoroughly. They read it for its ad- 
vertising as well as for its news. They 
know its advertising standards are 
high... it is their newspaper and 
they have faith in it. 

Because The Chicago Daily News 
is strong in every respect, it is an un- 
usual advertising investment. It has 
the power. And it has the prestige. 


*Sources: Advertising Record Co. 
Media Records, Inc. 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA 
400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza 


DETROIT OFFICE 
4-119 General Motors Building 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 
Hobart Building 
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Irish art: Kernoff’s ‘Aran Man, 
(it’s really Liam O'Flaherty) ... 








ART 





Works by 25 Irish Painters 
Put on Display in New York 


Victor Waddington runs two of the six 
commercial art galleries in his native Dub- 
lin. In his twelve years in the business, he 
has noted with increasing irritation that 
only a handful of contemporary Irish 
artists—Sean Keating, Maurice McGoni- 
gal, Sean O’Sullivan, Harry Kernoff, Wil- 
liam Conor—are known in America, where 
a few works by each are sold at two to 
ten times the prices obtainable in Ireland. 

On Feb. 18 Waddington sailed. for New 
York with 170 works and good wishes of 
22 Irish painters. He couldn’t find a New 
York dealer willing to handle them all, so 
he rented two rooms on the mezzanine of 
the Hotel Astor last week and induced 
Mayor La Guardia to open the show. High 
lights of the display were mostly by artists 
already at least vaguely familiar to New 
Yorkers: a bronze head of Eamon de 
Valera by Jerome Connor, who designed 
the proposed Lusitania monument at Cobh 
(Queenstown); a sketch of the novelist 
James Joyce by Sean O'Sullivan, a gloomy 
oil, “Bringing Home the Turf,” by William 
Conor; a lively Dublin street scene and a 
portrait of an “Aran Man” (the novelist 
Liam O'Flaherty) by Harry Kernoff. 





A Sculptress Tells How 


At 51, Malvina Hoffman is one of the 
world’s best-known sculptresses. Three 
years ago she published “Heads and 
Tales,” her autobiography —and was 
promptly swamped with letters from stu- 
dents asking about techniques. Miss Hoff- 








man’s second book, out this week, is her 
answer: ScuLtpTrureE INsIpE AND OvrT. 

In Part I, Rodin’s former pupil traces 
the history of sculpture and outlines an 
ideal art center; in Part II she discusses 
the technique of sculping in marble, 
bronze, terra cotta, plaster, and wood, with 
chapters on relief, medals, and masks for 
good measure. Lavishly illustrated, the 
book includes photographs of sculptural 
processes in action, as well as many classic 
examples of all ages—which would mean 
more to many readers if they were ar- 
ranged in chronological order. (ScULPTURE 
Inswe AND Out. 318 pages, 89,000 words. 
Illustrations, index. Norton, New York. 


$3.75.) 





Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 
.. and Sean O’Sullivan’s pastel 
of the author James Joyce 


Return of Stuff and Guff 


Stuff and Guff are a pair of bronze 
blacksmiths whom James Gordon Bennett 
imported in 1895 to adorn the clock atop 
his New York Herald Building, which 
Stanford White designed as a copy of the 
City Hall in Verona, Italy. The bellringers’ 
hammers didn’t actually hit the bell, which 
was bonged by the works inside, but for 
26 years Stuff and Guff fascinated idlers 
who came to watch the presses turning on 
Herald Square—Broadway, Sixth Avenue, 
and 35th Street. 

For a long time the shadow of the Sixth 
Avenue elevated had dimmed the splendor 
of the bronze bellringers, and eventually 
traffic noise grew so raucous at the inter- 
section that the sound of the bells was 
drowned out. As a result, Guff, Stuff, and 
their clock were moved in 1921 to New 
York University to join a timepiece col- 
lection. In 1924 The Herald was merged 
with The Tribune and the building be- 


came a Rogers Peet clothing store. 
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This winter the elevated has been torn 
down, and last week the New York De- 
partment of Parks announced that Stuff 
and Guff would soon be restored to some- 
thing like their original dignity on a gran- 
ite pedestal (salvaged from the old City 
Hall post office) in the triangle in front of 
the old Herald Building. There, surrounded 
by trees and $50,000 worth of civic im- 
provement, they will again bang out the 
hours. ’ 


‘| New Yorkers’ nostalgia, evoked by the 
sight of Stuff and Guff in the headlines 
again, increased when the New York His- 
torical Society, closed for two years for 
alterations costing $1,600,000, reopened last 
week. Treasures resplendent in a new set- 
ting include a huge collection of portraits 
and other historical paintings, a statue of 
William Pitt erected by grateful colonists 
and mutilated by British soldiers during 
the Revolution, furniture and a part of 
the balcony from Federal Hall, where 
Washington took the oath of office as first © 
President, 460 of the original 500 water 
colors of birds by John J. Audubon, and 
two rooms from the old Beekman man- 
sion, Revolutionary headquarters of the 
British where Nathan Hale was tried and 
sentenced to death. 








The Man Who Sassed Back: 
Villard Relates His 40 Years 
as a Crusading Editor 


At 67, Oswald Garrison Villard looks back 
over his years in journalism and tells off a 
long list of lost battles with something like 
satisfaction. They were exciting years and 
honorable battles, and time has vindicated 
most of his beliefs. As H. L. Mencken said, 
referring to Villard’s editorship ‘of The 
Nation: “By the simple device of trying 
to be honest, he made an enormous suc- 
cess.” 

Ficntinc Years: Memoirs or A Lis- 
ERAL Eprror is not a crowing book. It is a 
simple, dispassionate, and frank narrative 
of a rich young man who, from the begin- 
ning of his maturity, allied himself with 
progressive thought and hewed to his line 
regardless of the cost. 

The elder Villard, who served as pattern 
to the son, began his life in America as one 
of the refugees from the 1848 uprisings in 
Germany. He won his way, first as a news- 
paper man and Civil War correspondent 
(he was a warm friend of Abraham Lin- 
coln) , later as a financier and railroad ex- 
ecutive. He married the daughter of Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, the great Abolitionist. 

For all his wealth and position, Henry 
Villard was a liberal, suspect in the Wall 
Street of that day. He never got over his 
delight in America—its freedom and recog- 
nition of human rights—and his household 
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And So What? 


by BURTON RASCOE 


e 
"The Story of American Litera- 
ture,” by Ludwig Lewisohn, first pub- 
lished in 1932 under the title “Expres- 
sion in America,” has been brought out 
in a new edition in the Modern Library 
Giant series ($1.25) with a note on the 
author and a postscript aimed to bring 
the book up to date. 
Mr. Lewisohn’s delusions of grandeur, 
omniscience, and persecution have not 


abated since he wrote “Upstream,” in ° 


which he attributed his difficulties in 
life to prejudice in others, whereas the 
difficulties (which he exaggerated) were 
manifestly the results of his own char- 
acter and temperament. In his post- 
script to this new edition, Mr. Lewi- 
sohn says: “There is no periodical of 
any standing or import in America to- 
day that will print a critical essay.” 

This statement will astonish the edi- 
tors of The Virginia Quarterly, The 
Yale Review, The Southern Review, 
Books Abroad, The English Journal, 
and of such other magazines which 
specialize in publishing works of scholar- 
ship and criticism. What Mr. Lewisohn 
means, I suspect, is that they will not 
print critical essays by him. One can’t 
blame them, because Mr. Lewisohn al- 
ways lays down as a first principle that 
he is the one and only recipient of 
knowledge, the only bearer of Goethe’s 
mantle, the one sensitive, enlightened, 
universal man now living, and that all 
other critics are ignorant cheapskates. 
He writes with a deceptive biblical 
unction, which may deceive illiterates 
and the unwary into believing he is an 
avatar of the Almighty. He betrays 
himself, however, when he denounces 
his rivals in the field of criticism—dra- 
matic, literary, and musical—in the 
language common to truck drivers when 
they have a slight collision. 

It would be a matter of regret if this 
book, so pretentious, so egocentric, so 
misinformed, and so unsympathetic 
toward American letters should be 
taken seriously as the story of Ameri- 
can literature. 


S urprise is frequently expressed by 
critics that young men of talent show 
up with good first novels and there- 
after are not heard from any more, or, 
at least for some time. Light on the 


subject may come from consideration 
of (1) a fact and (2) a letter I just 
received from one of these once promis- 
ing young novelists. 

The fact is, you may spend two or 
even five years writing a novel highly 
praised by the most eminent critics and 
yet it may make you only $300 (in an- 
other year’s time) in royalties. But this 
praise may bring you an offer from 
Hollywood at more money per week 
than your total income for even seven 
years you put in on your novel. 

The occasional pay-off, however, is 
stated in the letter from one of the 
unfortunate, fortunate young men in 
Hollywood. 

There was a successful film called 
“Last Train From Madrid.” The pro- 
ducer for whom our hero worked had 
(he said) a sudden burst of inspiration 
in the middle of the night fora whang-o, 
something new, novel, and original. All 
he got in this flash of inspiration was 
the title; but the producer was sure our 
hero would get the general conception 
just from that. The title was “Last 


_Balloon From Sacramento.” 


Our hero has been working, at a huge 
hunk of salary, for three years and he 
has never got any farther than the title 
either. 


Coming Apr. 15, is a book of ut- 
most importance in these times. It is 
“Propaganda for War: The Campaign 
Against American Neutrality, 1914-17” 
by H. C. Peterson, assistant professor 
of history at the University of Okla- 
homa. As a high-school freshman he did 
a lot of propagandizing himself, making 
speeches and selling War Savings 
Stamps. He admits he was a young fool, 
with no realization of the cost i “ves, 
family heartbreak, economic distress; 
besides being only 14, he didn’t have to 
go to war. 

Later he began to wonder about all 
this. He decided to do a graduate thesis 
on it for a teacher’s degree at Cornell. 
It took him twelve years of sleuthing 
to unearth, in a secondhand-book shop 
in London, a clue which led him to 
Wellington House (secret propaganda 
bureau of the British Foreign Office) . 
He got hold of the breath-taking docu- 
ments of the American Press Résumé. 
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reflected his idealism. To Thorwood, the 
family estate on the Hudson River, came 
many of the socially minded intellectuals 
and political progressives of the day and it 
was in that atmosphere that Oswald Vjj- 
lard grew up. 

When young Villard left Harvard (after 
cn added term as a $200-a-year instruc. 
tor), he went straight into journalism. His 
first job, however, was not on the family- 
owned New York Evening Post (now J. 
David Stern’s New York Post) but The 
Philadelphia Press, where he worked as 
cub reporter. On this paper, young Villard 
often found himself at variance with his 
boss and didn’t hesitate to sass him back— 
to the panicky amazement of the other 
reporters. It is typical of Villard that he 
says of this audacity: “The only reason 
I could indulge in it, of course, was my 
economic independence.” ; 

Finally launched in journalism, Villard 
became identified over the next 40 years 
as a fighting editor, espouser of unpopu- 
lar causes. From an editor’s uneasy chair 
on The New York Evening Post and later 
on The Nation (the weekly founded by an 
uncle) , he championed the Negro, the Jew, 
the victims of Red-baiting, Sacco and 
Vanzetti. He fought American imperialism 
in the Caribbean and he fought his great 
friend Wilson on the war issue and the 
fateful Peace of Versailles. 

Villard’s memoir is an alive and pro- 
vocative document. If there is any bitter- 
ness in it, it is reserved for men like Ram- 
say MacDonald and Woodrow Wilson 
whom the author admired but who, he be- 
lieves, betrayed their own integrity for a 
mess of political pottage. (Ficut1ine Years. 
529 pages, 210,000 words. Illustrations, 
index. Harcourt, Brace, New York, $3.75.) 


Embassy Tattle 


Probably no one in the American Em- 
bassy in London from 1902 to 1914 ever 
suspected that the demure little English 
typist named Emily Bax was, in the line 
of her routine duties, quietly storing up 
color for a book. But, a quarter century 
after she left, Miss Bax or THE Empassy 
makes its appearance—a sheaf of well-bred 
indiscretions about those far-off days be- 
fore the war. 

The book is filled with the kind of frivo- 
lous anecdote that can be very revealing. 
It is recommended for the excellent minia- 
ture portraits of Ambassadors Joseph 
Choate, Whitelaw Reid, and Walter Hines 
Page, who were successively Miss Bax’ 
chiefs. She liked them all, although Page’s 
first appearance alarmed her: “With his 
dowdy appearance and big nose ... he was 
one of the ugliest men I had ever seen.” 

Choate, she relates, was a great one for 
shocking the English, although, like every 
American envoy to Britain, he was ac- 
cused of truckling to them. Once, at an of- 
ficial banquet, he told of meeting an Irish 
friend on the streets of New York and 
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proudly telling him of his recent appoint- 
ment. “Well,” the Irishman had replied, 
“all I can say is, God save the Queen!” In 
the frigid silence that followed, Choate 
realized that frivolous references to Vic- 
toria were not considered humorous. 

The book affords a penetrating insight 
into backstage diplomacy and the hot- 
house life of an embassy, with its atmos- 
phere of intrigue and its teatime tempests. 
It’s also fun to read. (Miss Bax OF THE 
Empassy. 279 pages, 101,000 words. IIllus- 
trations, appendixes, index. Houghton Mif- 
flin, Boston. $3.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Soctow’s ‘CoNFIDENTIAL’ History OF 
Movern Enoianp. By Otto Soglow. 42 
cartoons. Stokes, New York. $1.50. The 
creator of “The Little King” and other 
chuckles for American readers turns his 
pen upon the foibles of the English. Un- 
printed heretofore, these drawings lam- 
poon King George as well as the stock 
characters of American gibes at the Brit- 
ish: the mustachioed colonel and the 


monocled fop. 


Tue Hoty Terror. By H. G. Wells. 
54 pages, 149,000 words. Simon & Schus- 
ter, New York. $2.75. This sort of thing 
must be, by now, as effortless to Wells as 
drawing a breath. It is another book on 
the future, an amalgamation of Wells’ po- 
litical prophecies, about a super Hitler- 
Mussolini who becomes World Dictator 
after the Second World War—and ends in 
disaster. 





InvisisLE Empire. By Stanley F. Horn. 
377 pages, 146,000 words. Illustrations, 
appendixes, index. Houghton Mifflin, Bos- 
ton. $3.50. The first history of the old Ku 
Klux Klan, from its beginnings in Tennes- 
see in 1865 to its dissolution in 1871. A 
well-documented and valuable supplement 
to the story of Reconstruction. 


Survivat. By D. Fedotoff White. 395 
pages, 167,000 words. University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, Philadelphia. $3. This true 
story of a former lieutenant in the Czar’s 
Navy and his hair-raising experiences in 
revolutionary Russia is something more 
than the usual White Guard escape book. 
Today an American citizen and a firm be- 
liever in our system of government, he 
believes that in his experiences there is a 
moral for any lover of democracy. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


CurTAINS For THE Eprtor. By Thomas 
Polsky. 284 pages. Dutton, New York. $2. 
“They” had been threatening to get 
Charles Corey ever since he started his 
paper on an anti-gambling crusade. They 
did get him—plunging his own copy spike 
into his back, A good newspaper yarn. 


_Mcrver Wir a Tueme Sona. By Vir- 
gma Rath. 280 pages. Crime Club, New 
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From Soglow’s ‘Confidential’ History of Modern England 
e 


‘Courtesy’: a little fun with the impending visit of King George 


York. $2. Only Michael Dundas, couturier 
who hated being called a dressmaker, and 
Rocky Allan, the country sheriff, saw 
there might be a connection between the 
strangling of Edith Parnell and the year- 
old unsolved kidnaping of hateful little 
Freddie Armstrong. It took them some 
time—and a lot of amusing adventures— 
to prove their point. The theme song, in- 
cidentally, is “Alouette.” 


Biow-Down. By Lawrence G. Bloch- 
man. 313 pages. Harcourt, Brace, New 
York. $2. A personable young American 
turned banana herder tries to solve the 
secret of Nazi interference with broadcasts 
from the States. Topped off with a tropi- 
cal hurricane and a series of murders, this 
is a hair-raising tale in an exotic Central 
American setting—complete with a beau- 
tiful blonde. 





FOURTH ESTATE 





Why Newspaper Men Die Poor 
Is Shown in Salary Survey 


By early July some 5,000 recent gradu- 
ates of journalism schools will have joined 
the several thousand experienced newspaper 
men who now are slogging their weary way 
from interview to interview in search of a 
job. Many will despair at the tough pros- 
pect and turn to running a gas pump or 
peddling vacuum cleaners; many more will 
rage at the typical reply: “I can’t use you 
until you’ve had experience.” But some 
will persevere until they do find news- 
paper jobs (about one-third of all journal- 
ism graduates do find such jobs) and then 
run up against the same old question: what 
lies ahead in the way of salary? 

Together, Science Research Associates 
of Chicago and Northwestern University’s 
Medill School of Journalism have tried to 


find out with a survey, and this week they 
came up with some of the answers. These 
are presented by Elmo Scott Watson, edi- 
tor of Publishers’ Auxiliary, in a long arti- 
cle which covers the state of the Fourth 
Estate in considerable detail. 

According to Watson, the first hard 
journalistic fact of life for the cub reporter 
to cut his teeth on is a very low salary. 
This averages from $13.50 a week in towns 
under 25,000 population to $25.25 in cities 
over 750,000. After the cub is weaned—if 
ever—he averages from $27 to $52 a week 
(based on the same sized cities) as a re- 
porter. Desk men on pay days peer out 
from under their green eyeshades at checks 
ranging from $38.25 to $72.25. 

An old irritation among newspaper men 
is the fact that mechanical forces (lino- 
type operators, pressmen, etc.) often make 
more than editorial workers. Watson’s 
study supports this, showing that mechani- 
cal men average $5 to $8 weekly above 
full-fledged news gatherers. As a further 
disheartening factor, he quotes a previous 
survey by Dr. Harold F. Clark to the 
effect that the maximum salary ever 
reached by the average newspaper man is 
around $2,500 a year. And in the small 
daily field—which Watson recommends as 
one of the best places for a young man to 
get his start—he cites the case of one city 
editor who makes $15 a week. 

Far from glooming over this sad scene, 
Watson tries hard to make out a case for 
the profession, particularly rural journal- 
ism. But even so, he cannot stifle a certain 
note of pessimism: “Whatever enjoyment 
the typical newspaper man may get out 
of his work, it is unlikely that he will get 
much pleasure out of the size of his weekly 
pay check”—a variation of the old city- 
room legend: “Newspaper men get paid 
only half their salaries in cash; the other 
half comes from enjoyment of the work 
they do.” 
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Born: 





International 


A 9-pound l-ounce son, to ANNA 
Roosevett Datu Boerricer, 32-year-old 
daughter of President and Mrs. Roosevelt, 
and Joun Boerticer, 40, publisher of The 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer, at the Swedish 
Hospital, Seattle, Mar. 30. A half hour 
after the birth Mr. Roosevelt, vacationing 
at Warm Springs, Ga., received news of 
his ninth grandchild (fifth grandson) by 
telephone from his wife. Gleefully, the 
President announced the news to reporters 
before it was carried by the press services. 
In her daily syndicated column two days 
later, Mrs. Roosevelt wrote: “I feel that 
the baby is going to grow up able to take 
care of himself in life, for he began at once 
to move his arms and legs like a little 
prizefighter.” Mrs. Boettiger, who divorced 
her first husband, Curtis B. Dall, a New 
York broker, in July 1934, has two other 
children: Anna Eleanor (Sistie) Dall, 12, 
and Curtis (Buzzie) Dall, 8. 





Birthday: 


Cy Youna, “base- 
ball’s. most durable 
pitcher,” 72, Mar. 29. 
He was given a meer- 
schaum pipe by fel- 
low employes of the 
Ohio Senate, where 
he serves as assistant 
sergeant-at-arms. In 
22 major-league sea- 
sons (1890-1911), Cy 
hurled in 874 games, winning 511 for a 
lifetime average of .619. 





International 





Man o’ War, 
America’s No. 1 hero 
horse, 22, Mar. 29. 
According to his Ne- 
gro groom, Will Har- 
but, Big Red had a 
quiet anniversary: “I 
jes let ’im take it easy 
all day, ’cept his mo’- 
nin’ gallop under sad- 
dle.” As a two- and 
three-year-old (1919-20), Man o’ War 
earned $249,645 in purses and won twenty 
out of 21 races. Since retiring to sicvdy he 
has sired more than 250 thoroughbreds, 
including two Kentucky Derby champions 
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(Clyde Van Dusen and War Admiral) 
and one Grand National Steeplechase Win- 
ner (Battleship) . Every year thousands of 
admirers visit Big Red at his home on 
Samuel D. Riddle’s Faraway Farm nea; 
Lexington, Ky. 





Married: 


The former Lissy Hotman, 32, torch 
singer and widow of Zachary Smith Rey- 
nolds, tobacco heir, and Ratpeu Ho. MES, 
23-year-old son of Taylor Holmes, Broad. 
way character actor, in Washington, Mar. 
27. Miss Holman’s first husband died of a 
pistol wound in July 1932 after a party in 
their home at Winston-Salem, N.C. Their 
son, Christopher Smith Reynolds, born 
seven months after his father’s death, in- 
herited $6,000,000 of his father’s estate. 
His mother received $750,000. 


MAHARASA 
YESHWANT oF Iy- 
DORE, 30-year-old Ox- 
ford-educated ruler 
of 1,325,000 Indian 
subjects, and Mar- 
GUERITE LAWLER 
BranYEN, Minneapo- 
lis divorcée, trained 
nurse, and _ former 
Union Pacific Rail- 
road stewardess. He 
told an assemblage 
of government officials that he had taken 
his American bride to get “mental peace” 
without which 
charge my duties as a ruler.” 
raja met his bride in 
Los’ Angeles three 
years ago when she 
acted as his nurse fol- 
lowing an appendicitis 
operation. The young 
potentate’s father, the 
former Maharaja To- 
koji Rao Holkar, ab- 
dicated in 1925. Three 
years later he married 
Nancy Miller of 
Seattle. 





Wide World 


“I cannot properly dis- 


The Maha- 





European 


CLARK GABLE, 38, and Caro.e Lom- 
BARD, 28, at Kingman, Ariz., Mar. 29. 
Getting a day off from work because of 
rain, the movie stars drove 357 miles for 
the marriage ceremony. Two days later 
Gable returned to the lot to continue })s 
role of Rhett Butler in “Gone Wt! the 
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aoc — 
Wind.” His bride was scheduled to start 
work on a new film, “Memory of Love.” 
They will live at Gable’s 14-acre ranch in 
the San Fernando Valley. Miss Lombard, 
previously married to William Powell, ob- 
tained a divorce in 1933 at Carson City, 
Nev. Gable has been married twice before: 
to Josephine Dillon, a Hollywood dramatic 
coach, who divorced him in 1928, and to 
Maria Rhea Laugham, Texas widow, now 
33 who divorced him last month at Las 
., after a reported $286,000 set- 
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Arrived: 

Wim  Part- 
nick HirLer, 28, son 
of Alois Hitler, Ber- 
lin restaurateur and 
half-brother of the 
Nazi Fiihrer, in New 
York. An attack of 
srippe forced him 
temporarily to cancel 
plans for a lecture 
tour on conditions in 
Germany. Young Hitler told interviewers 
about the last five years he spent in the 
Reich. Unable to find an accountant’s job 
in his native England, he went to Germany 
in 1933. His job application reached Adolf 
Hitler’s desk and his uncle granted him a 
one-sentence interview and offered him a 
$30-a-month job. He refused it and got a 
better one on his own. “Notwithstanding 
my relationship,” he said, “I was always 
under threat of being thrown into a con- 
centration camp. Hitler is very reticent 
about his family connections . . . so I was 
an undesirable in Germany.” He left in 
January. The former Bridget Elizabeth 
Dowling of Dublin accompanied her son to 
America. She said that Alois deserted her 
in 1912—two years after their marriage— 
and that he had married again without 
bothering to get a divorce. 
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Chosen: 


Kart F. Mc- 
Creapy, 13, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., as the typi- 
cal American boy, in 
a nationwide contest 
of 25,000 youngsters 
conducted by the 
Typical American Boy 
Association in New 
York. Karl, of Scotch- 
Irish ancestry, is 5 
feet 1 inch tall, weighs 92 pounds, and has 
blue eyes, brown hair, and a dark .com- 
plexion. His father, Louisville’s tallest mail 
carrier (6 feet 2 inches), runs Hialeah 
Farms, 10 miles from the city. The na- 
tional boy champion gets up at 5 a.m. for 
the morning chores, then rides 7 miles to 
school on a bicycle and back for the eve- 
ning farm tasks and homework. For recre- 
ation, he is a 4-H Club member, an “ac- 
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The World’s Greatest 


Instrumentalists are on _ 


VICTOR RECORDS 





ee 


The silken strains of a violin fill a room where 
a family listens raptly to the magic of Jascha 
Heifetz. Soon someone will call for a Chopin 
Nocturne played by Rubinstein... or a Bach 
harpsichord concerto by the incompa rable 
Wanda Landowska. A change of mood, and 
Benny Goodman’s eloquent “clarinet sets the 
younger members dancing... the great dance 
bands play whatever pieces are desired. All 
these fo meer music you want, when you 
want it—can be yours with Victor Records. The 
RCA Victor Record Player, or one of fourteen 
different RCA Victrolas can make both Victor 
Record and radio entertainment available to 
you at from $14.95* to $355*. 

You can buy RCA Victrolas on C.1.T. easy payment plan. Any 
radio instrument is better with an RCAVictor Master Ar na. 
*Price f.0.b. Camden, N.J., subject to change without notice. 
Listen to the “Magic Key of RCA,” Sundays, 2 to 3 P. M., 

E. S. T., on NBC Blue Network 





§ GREATEST ARTISTS ARE ON 
VICTOR RECORDS 


© Play Victor and Bluebird ©) 


Records Through Your Radio 


Get $24.45 value, in Victor or Bluebird 
Records and RCA Victor Record Player, 
for $14.95 

Get $14.95 (list price) RCA Vic- 
$7.50 in any Victor or 
- $2.00 subscrip- 
Victor Record 
for $14.95. RCA Victor 
Record Player 
can be connected 
to any modern AC 
set at little or no 
expense; plays 
Victor or Blue- 
bird Records with 
full tone of set. 


THE WORLD'S 


Save $9.50... 
tor Record Player .. . 
Bluebird Records you choose .« . 


tion to Victor Record Review . . - 


Society membership .. . 
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RCA VICTROLA U-123... 
Automatic Record Changer 
and Electric Tuning 


Combines Victor Record and Radio Entertain- 
ment. Has Automatic Record Changer, Feather- 
Touch Crystal Pick-Up. Radio has Electric 
Tuning. Price includes $17.50 worth of any 
Victor or Bluebird Records you choose, $2.00 
subscription to Victor Record Review, and 


per in Victor 
Record spot Price $ | 299°" 
only . 


MUSICAL MASTERPIECES 
OF THE MONTH 


Violin Concerto No. 8 (Ludwig Spohr) by 
Albert Spalding and the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. Album M-544,4 sides . . . $4.50 
Stabat Mater (Pergolese) Sung by Vienna 
Boys’ Choir, with Orchestra. Viktor Gomboz, 
Director. Album M-545 (AM-545 for auto- 
matic operation) 6 sides . . . . $6.50 





ONLY Bluebird Records 
(Made by Victor) 


3 5¢ For popular bands, 
new tunes, big hits! 
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A SERVICE OF THE 
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@ Many a tempting “lump of sugar” is 
offered the manufacturer seeking plant re- 
location or expansion. Free buildings . . 
free moving expenses . . . tax exemptions ... 
and sweat shop labor. Tempting? Certainly! 
. . . to the marginal producer. But the far- 
sighted, reliable manufacturer seeks economic 
advantages—not special inducements! 


And that’s why, during 1938 alone, 1237 
new industries located in New Jersey! 


Distribution Costs Are Lower. Lo- 
cated between New York and Philadelphia, 
New Jersey industry serves each with equal 
ease—within overnight delivery, a market of 
20,000,000 consumers having 23% of the 
nation’s buying power. 

Transportation Is More Economical. 
Recognized as the Railhead of the East, 
New Jersey also provides 500 miles of deep 
seas waterways . . . 17,000 miles of improved 
highways . . . four major airlines terminat- 
ing in the world’s busiest airport. 


And these are but two of many economic 
advantages offered by New 
Jersey. Learn more about 
New Jersey—write for your 
copy of the “New Indus- 
trial Digest of New Jersey.” 
The New Jersey Council, 
Dept. N8, State House, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


NEW JERSEY 


A good place to WORK, to Live, and to Play 
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complished” violinist, and first baseman 
on his local sand-lot baseball team. Karl 
hopes to be a radio engineer when he 
grows up, and he said the $1,500 first-prize 
money would go toward his college edu- 
cation. 














Died: 

Frep GotpsmiTh, 86, pitching star of 
the Chicago White Stockings from 1880 to 
1883 and self-claimed originator of the 
curve ball, after a long illness, in Detroit, 
Mar. 28. Disappointment probably hur- 
ried his death, for he sank rapidly after 
reading a review of a film celebrating 
baseball’s centennial, in which Arthur 
Cummings, a Brooklyn pitcher, is credited 
with the discovery in 1867. Goldsmith 
claimed to have thrown a hook at his 
home in New Haven, Conn., before then, 
but he was unable to furnish proof of the 
feat before 1870. 


Gen. GERARDO 
Macnapo, 67, exiled 
ex-President of Cuba, 
in Miami Beach, Mar. 
29. His heart failed 
while he was under- 
going an operation 
for the removal of a 
cancerous abdominal 
tumor. Machado was 
born of a_ wealthy 
ranching family in 
Santa Clara. After service with the Cuban 
forces fighting for independence from 
Spain, attaining the rank of brigadier gen- 
eral, he was chosen mayor of Santa Clara 
City. In 1908, he entered national politics, 
holding various offices, and in 1924 won 
the Presidency. His honest-government 
platform (which caused much hooting by 
opponents) included elimination of petty 
graft, establishment of better law and 
order, protection of foreign lives and prop- 
erty, and the promise not to run for’ re- 
election. But a big building program—a 
700-mile Central Highway costing $100,- 
000,000 and a new $20,000,000 national 
capitol in Havana—so strengthened his 
position that he decided to keep it. In 
1927 he forced the Congress to abolish the 
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.office of Vice President, change the Presi- 


dential term from four to six years, and 
dissolve all political parties. Then, amid 
howls of protest, Machado (the only Presi- 
dential candidate) was returned to office. 
Ruling with machine guns, he suspended 
the right of free speech, free press, and 
free assembly, enforced a military censor- 
ship, and eliminated political opponents 
without mercy. Finally, on Aug. 11, 1933, 
the Cuban Army revolted and Machado 
was forced to flee the country by plane. 
Last week his brief Miami funeral was at- 
tended by only his immediate family and 
the body was placed in a crypt with the 
hope that it might some day be returned 
to Cube. 
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Marital Notes— 


Flint, Mich.: Seeking a divorce from 
her husband, Charles, Mrs. Vera Dougherty 
charged he had been: “sullen, mean, irrita. 
ble, morbid, disagreeable, nasty, gruesome, 
cool, jealous, heckling, picayunish, loath. 
some, insulting, brazen, miserly, gluttonish, 
temperamental, selfish, contemptuous, jp. 
attentive, uncivil, and inconsiderate.” 


Seattle, Wash.: Mrs. Berenice Hanson 
Schroeder was granted a divorce from Fred 
S. Schroeder on her statement that “he 
said he was Hitler and I was Czecho. 
Slovakia and he was going to conquer me.” 


Jeffersonville, Ind.: Gertrude Britt, 
35, probably never will be able to pro. 
nounce her married name. The license 
clerk took it down, after numerous head 
waggings, as Sczhealleangpschzealleangt- 
standxianzebwiestinze. Her future husband. 
whose first name is Rabboni, explained 
that his parents had been natives of 
Ethiopia and that Sczhealleangpschzeal- 
leangtstandxianzebwiestinze is a fine old 
Ethiopian name. 


Lonesome— 


Sydney, Australia: When Progress, a 
race horse, showed signs of restlessness at 
night, a trainer got a bright idea. He in- 
stalled a mirror in her stall. Now Progress 
sleeps very well—always facing her stable 
companion in the mirror. 


Holdup Comedy— 


Los Angeles, Calif.: James Allen, an 
escaped convict, walked into a bank, cowed 
the manager with a gun, and made him 
give up $1,000, but not before the bank 
official had quietly stepped on a foot alarm. 
Allen ran out of the bank, down the street 
a block, and boarded a bus. But he had 
no change, and the conductor put him 
off—right in front of the bank. The man- 
ager identified Allen, and police captured 
him after a short chase. 








Inquisitive M. A. 

Chicago: Working for a master’s degree 
in school management at Northwestern 
University, Raymond F. Kraft decided to 
investigate fuel consumption in Chicago’s 
public schools. He learned that the school 
board paid 3% cents per kilowatt hour of 
electricity, although comparable consumers 
were charged only 1 or 14% cents. The rea- 
son? A contract between the board and 
Commonwealth Edison Co., dated 1909 
and still in effect. Last week the 35-year- 
old M.A. handed the Illinois Commerce 
Commission a taxpayer’s brief, charging 
the school board had overpaid Common- 
wealth Edison by $4,281,760 in 30 years 
when it could have ended the 1909 con- 
tract any time by giving 60 days’ notice. 
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Newsweek chart 


Quarter’s Record Satisfying; 


Good Outlook for Next Period 


Breaks in Stock Market, 
Chiefly Due to Foreign Crises, 


Main Discouraging Factor 


The most familiar of all barometers 
of business activity—the stock market— 
wound up the first quarter of 1939 with a 
selling wave that drove industrial stock 
prices to new lows since last September. 
But despite Wall Street’s distress, most 
businessmen were satisfied with the record 
of the first quarter and were looking for- 
ward optimistically to the second three 
months. (The stock market staged a rally 
to open the second quarter.) 

Wall Street’s latest burst of selling, as 
usual, reflected a foreign crisis, this time 
the Polish situation, but some gossip cen- 
tered about a message reportedly sent his 
clients by Maj. L. L. B. Angas, noted 
British forecaster, who moved to New 
York in 1935, telling them to unload. A 
few years ago, the 46-year-old ex-custom- 
ers’ man boasted such a Wall Street fol- 
lowing that the market reportedly became 
inactive whenever a new Angas pamphlet 
appeared—speculators stayed away from 
the ticker to digest the latest gospel. 
(Angas charged $200 for a personal inter- 
view and $2,500 a year for investment ad- 
vice.) His following was due to successful 
forecasts of a collapse in rubber (1926) 
and of abandonment of the gold standard 
(1931) , plus his book, “The Coming Amer- 
ican Boom” (1934). Lately, his adherents 
had dwindled, and few in the Street paid 
much attention to last week’s reported 
message, although the New York Attorney 


General called the Major in for a private 
hearing. 

At the hearing Angas denied he had sent 
the wire or sold any securities during the 
week. (Next day he ran an advertisement 
pointing out the “wide attention” his “wire 
service” to clients received.) 

Aside from foreign influences, the decline 
was puzzling. True, statisticians reported 
that business activity declined during the 
quarter, but this was purely “a statistical 
phenomenon.” What happened was that 
industrial output rose by a smaller amount 
than is customary for the first three 
months, so the indexes—most of which are 
adjusted for expected “seasonal variations” 
—slumped. Thus the Federal Reserve 
Board’s index of production fell from 104 
in December to around 98 for March, even 
though March output was higher than in 
December. 

The quarter’s record was satisfying for 
at least two reasons. For one thing, prac- 
tically all trade statistics reflected unusu- 
ally sharp gains over the 1938 quarter, 
even if they didn’t equal statisticians’ 
expectations. Steel output averaged around 
55 per cent of capacity, unchanged from 
December but almost double the 1938 
level. Auto output was 55 per cent higher, 
and gains of 20 per cent for shoes, 30 per 
cent for cotton, and equally large or larger 
increases for rubber, wool, paper, and 
chemicals were rolled up for the three- 
month period. 

Retail trade and construction contracts, 
while also failing to show the usual season- 
al upturn, rose above 1938. Construction 
contracts were 50 per cent higher than in 
the same previous period, while depart- 


ment-store sales in March registered the 
first gain over the preceding year’s levels 
in many months. A big spurt in rural re- 
tail volumes was indicated by Sears, Roe- 
buck’s record March sales. 

The second encouraging trend was the 
fact that business held up in the face of 
developments which might easily have 
caused a severe setback. The foreign crises 
were almost a continual menace, responsi- 
ble for at least three particularly sharp 
stock-market breaks (NEwswEEK, Feb. 6, 
Mar. 27), while the collapse of the busi- 
ness appeasement program disappointed 
those executives who had hoped the 
November elections would induce Congress 
to correct burdensome laws and the Ad- 
ministration to adopt a genuinely con- 
ciliatory attitude. 





Significance 


Unless war crises keep stock and com- 
modity markets upset, both governmental 
and business economists expect a sustained 
upturn which should lift the Federal Re- 
serve index by at least 8 points during 
the second quarter. The rise may be all the 
more pronounced because the first quarter 
gain was “less than seasonal.” 

Among the factors that should boost 
second-quarter volumes are: (1) the peak 
in production of materials for and employ- 
ment on public-works projects will not 
come until late June; (2) the home-build- 
ing “boom”—March contracts were 60 per 
cent above 1938, while a new record in 
FHA mortgage applications at the month 
end foreshadowed further gains; (3) gov- 
ernment outlays for slum clearance, ship- 
building, aircraft, and naval work will 
increase steadily throughout the quarter; 
(4) larger employment caused by all these 
will boost retail sales, which, in turn, 
should benefit industry immediately be- 
cause retail inventories are low. 

But increased business spending for 
plant improvements and expansion is 
needed to push production up to early 
1937 levels (when the output index held 
around 118). The sharp rise in machine- 
tool orders—February’s were 120 per cent 
higher than in 1938, and March bookings 
were even better—encourages hopes for 
such spending. But the slow progress of 
rail legislation clouds the outlook for rail- 
road purchases, and the Power Commis- 
sion’s defense of municipal plants (see 
page 47) scarcely bolsters optimism among 
utility officials. 





Purgees Repurged 


The first open break that led to eventual 
division of the United Automobile Workers 
into two unions (Newsweek, Jan. 30) was 
President Homer Martin’s “Communist 
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purge” last summer in which he fired Vice 
Presidents Richard T. Frankensteen, Ed 
Hall, and Wyndham Mortimer. 

C.1.O. intervention won reinstatement 
of the purgees at that time, but last week, 
in Cleveland, the C.1.0.—fearful of public 
reaction to the election of Communist- 
backed candidates for U.A.W. office—car- 
ried out Martin’s original design by other 
means. 

By inducing the 500 delegates to the 
U.A.W.-C.1L.O. convention to abolish the 
five vice-presidential posts and throwing 
their support behind R. J. Thomas, former 
conservative Martin aide, for president, 
C.1.0. Vice Presidents Sidney Hillman and 
Philip Murray froze the Communist- 
backed officers out of the U.A.W. official 
family. 

The biggest surprise of the convention 
was contained in figures showing the aver- 
age paid-up membership of U.A.W. during 
the eighteen months preceding the split 
was only 197,500—considerably less than 


half the industry’s estimated 450,000 
workers—instead of the 381,200 members 
heretofore claimed. The C.1.0O. faction 


claims to represent 173,400 of these mem- 
bers. Martin claims 109,000 followers. 





Safer Safety Glass 


A group of scientists and industrialists, 
gathered in the Franklin Institute at Phila- 
delphia last week, watched intently as a 
half-pound steel ball dropped 28 feet from 
the ceiling to a piece of automobile safety 
glass. The ball plunged through the pane, 
splitting it into several pieces. Then the 
experiment was repeated, with a new and 
different kind of safety glass. This time the 
pane cracked but the ball didn’t pierce it. 

The demonstration was part of a “com- 
ing-out party” tendered by the institute in 
honor of the five companies which helped 
develop the new glass after six years of 
research costing $6,000,000: Carbide & 
Carbon Chemicals Corp., E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co., Monsanto Chemical Co., and Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. Paul G. Hoffman, 
president of Studebaker Corp., pointed out 
that the companies had spent money lav- 
ishly to improve existing safety glass, 
although there was no public demand for 
its improvement. 

Known as high-test safety glass, the new 
product, with its two layers of glass, is no 
thicker than a single pane of ordinary 
plate glass. Instead of the usual cellulose 
acetate filler, it has an inner layer of 
polyvinyl acetal resin. This makes it ten 
times stronger at zero temperature than 
safety glass now in use and gives it the 
advantage of stretching when broken— 
thus lessening the danger of passengers 
flung against a window in an auto accident. 

About 75 per cent of the cars made in 
1939 will be equipped with high-test safety 
glass at no extra cost. 


Watson’s Plan 


Ever since the war, economists have 
pointed out that the United States ought 
to develop a larger market for its products 
in South America—a drive urged more em- 
phatically in recent months as our Euro- 


pean markets shrank with the rise of total- , 


itarian economic power—but actual con- 
crete plans have been few. Last week 700 
members and guests at a luncheon of the 


—— 


Merchants Association of New York heard 
a comprehensive, practical program for jn- 
creasing our Latin-American trade. It was 
presented by Thomas J. Watson, president 
of International Business Machines Corp. 
and of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, who just returned from a trip to the 
Southern Hemisphere in connection with 
his duties as chairman of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Commercial Arbitration Commission. 

In outlining his suggestions, Watson, 
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who was described at the luncheon as “an 
ambassador-at-large who is the personifi- 
cation of the business statesman himself,” 
jisted these main points: (1) the import- 
ance of investing more American capital in 
South America; (2) more visits to the vari- 
ous countries by business and government 
leaders of the United States so as “to really 
set acquainted” with the people; (3) the 
teaching of Spanish and Portuguese to 
young people in the United States, espe- 
cially Portuguese, the language of Brazil; 
(4) closer cultural relations between the 
hemispheres, with recognition of South 
America’s cultural standards and educa- 
tional heritage; (5) increased purchases of 
products of Argentina, which now buys 
more than twice as much from us as we 
buy from it. 





Farm Chemurgy 
New Ways for Crop Utilization 
Reviewed at Jackson Meeting 


Four years ago a new word entered the 
American vocabulary. Chemurgy — from 
chemistry, plus “ergon,” Greek for work— 
means putting chemistry to work. It was 
popularized, in connection with conversion 
of farm products into raw materials for 
industry, when a group of businessmen, 
scientists, and agriculturists formed the 
National Farm Chemurgic Council in 1935 
“to advance the industrial use of farm 
products through applied science.” 

Last week, in Jackson, Miss., the coun- 
cil held its fifth annual conference, at- 
tended by 200 delegates from all over the 
country. As usual at such meetings, tung 
oil and soybeans were favorite topics. C. C. 
Concannon of the Department of Com- 
merce reported that since 1932, when this 
country’s first tung-oil output of about 
150,000 pounds was placed on the market, 
domestic production had increased to al- 
most 4,000,000 pounds in 1938. (Tung oil, 
also known as Chinawood oil—since most 
of our supplies come from China—is used 
largely in the manufacture of paint and 
varnish.) Other speakers revealed that soy- 
bean oil, which five years ago also went 
mostly into paints, now is used almost en- 
tirely for edible purposes — margarine, 
mayonnaise, and shortening. 

A striking innovation in cotton growing 
was described by D. T. Killough, agrono- 
mist of the Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station. As a possible solution to the cot- 
ton surplus problem, scientists at the sta- 
tion have bred “cottonless” cotton plants 
—yielding little or no lint but plenty of 
seeds, from which to press cottonseed oil, 
which is now imported into this country 
at the rate of more than 100,000,000 
pounds annually. 

Delegates showed particular interest in 
a “Symposium on New Things.” Some of 
the items discussed included a low-cost 
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Headache 

v Sour Stomach 
Muscular Fatigue 

/ Colds and Everyday 

i Aches and Pains 


® A sparkling glass of Alka-Seltzer, should 
be your first glass of defense against the 
pain, misery and discomfort of common 
everyday aches and pains. 

Too much rich food—too much work or 
pleasure — too much eating, drinking or 
smoking — these are the common excesses 
that cause TOO MUCH ACID, and EX- 
CESS ACID usually goes hand in hand 
with Headaches, Acid Stomach, Distress 
of Colds and Muscular Aches and Pains. If 
you’re wise—you’ll alkalize. Take a spark- 
ling glass of Alka-Seltzer. It’s a pleasant, 
effervescent alkalizing solution and pain 
reliever. Alka-Seltzer was unknown seven 
years ago—today it is used by more than 
20 million people. All druggists have Alka- 
Seltzer in 30 and 60 cent size packages. 
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transparent wrapping material made of 
starch; livestock feed composed of peel 
and other citrus-fruit-cannery waste; a 
linenlike fabric made by mixing cotton 
with the fiber of the ramie plant; and to- 
bacco plants with exceptionally high nico- 
tine content—not for smoking but for use 
in the manufacture of insecticides. 





Wage-Hour Changes? 
New Deal Stands to Benefit 
in Two Ways by Amendments 






Of all the New Deal administrators, 
Elmer F. Andrews, chief of the Wage and 
Hour Division, is the least resented by 
business. Quiet, unassuming, and method- 
ical, Andrews set a sharp contrast with 
Washington’s crusading evangelists of re- 
form that greatly eased businessmen’s 
fears of the Fair Labor Standards Act. As 
a result, there has been little vociferous 
opposition to operations of that wage-hour 
formula since it took effect on Oct. 24, 
1938. 

Last week Andrews cemented this rela- 
tionship with business tighter by sponsor- 
ing a series of amendments to eliminate 
some of the act’s complexities. The amend- 
ments, introduced by Sen. Elbert D. 
Thomas of Utah and Rep. Mary T. Nor- 
ton of New Jersey, would: (1) exempt 
employers from paying overtime—time 
and a half for work beyond a 44-hour 
week—to salaried employes receiving more 
than $200 a month, (2) exempt telephone 
operators in exchanges serving fewer than 
350 subscribers, (3) create committees to 
determine lower minimum wages for Puer- 
to Rico and the Virgin Islands, in both of 
which many industries have literally been 
put out of business by the act’s 25-cent- 
an-hour requirement, (4) clarify the rights 
of processors of agricultural products to 
exemptions, and (5) absolve employers 
from liability—employe suits and possible 
court reverses—if they follow administra- 
tive orders. 


Significance---- 

Two Administration purposes are served 
by sponsorship of the proposed amend- 
ments, devised (1) to take some of the 
heat off Washington when Wage-Hour in- 
spectors finally swing into action through- 
out the country and (2) to ward off great- 
er changes suggested in letters from busi- 
nessmen. Businessmen generally favor the 
proposed changes, but many feel they 
should be extended to include exemption 
of all white-collar salaried employes, to 
grant permission to reduce overtime by 
averaging hours over a period of several 
weeks, and to give a narrower definition 
of interstate commerce (only employes in 
interstate commerce are covered by the 
law). Some of these views were reflected 
in amendments offered by Sen. John E. 
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Breweress: Among delegates at 
the brewers’ convention in Chicago 
last week was Mrs. Emilie Linde- 
mann, president of the Fox Head 
Waukesha Corp., at Waukesha, Wis. 
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Miller of Arkansas, indicating that Con- 
gress may insist on further revision once 
the act is reopened. 

One effect of the Wage-Hour changes 
may be a further delay in hearings on 
Wagner Act changes (Newsweek, Apr. 3) 
by adding to the general confusion in la- 
bor legislation before Congress. The Sen- 
ate Education and Labor Committee de- 
cided last week to start Wagner Act hear- 
ings Apr. 11. Other business before the 
committee—the La Follette bill to outlaw 
“oppressive labor practices” of employers, 
proposed amendments to strengthen the 
Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act and 
now the Wage-Hour amendments—give 
fence-sitting legislators plenty of chance to 
stall on the controversial Labor Relations 
Act. This opens the way for a possible 
compromise: adoption of the proposal of 
Rep. C. Arthur Anderson of Missouri for a 
broad investigation of the Wagner Act 
that would extend into the summer. 





Labor Notes 


In most American coal-mining com- 
munities, Apr. 1 is John L. Lewis Day—a 
holiday commemorating the first eight- 
hour-day mine contract signed in 1898. It 
was no holiday this year for Lewis and 200 
lieutenants negotiating in New York 
(Newsweek, Mar. 27) with Appalachian 
area soft-coal-mine operators, because they 
were still without a contract to replace the 


one which expired at midnight Mar. 31. 
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Two days later, 320,000 miners refused to 
return to work because no contract had 
been signed. Final feverish conferences 
stuck on Lewis’ demand for release from 
no-strike clauses and assurance of the 
closed shop if present wage and hour 
terms were continued in a new two-year 


contract. 


© As the National Labor Relations Board 
interprets the Wagner Act, an employer 
who shows any preference for one union 
over another interferes with his employes’ 
free choice of a bargaining agent. Because 
the Jefferson Electric Co. of Chicago per- 
mitted the A.F.L. ‘> solicit memberships 
and hold meetings inside the plant, the 
NLRB voided the closed-shop contract 
between the union and the company. Last 
week the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals upset the board by ruling: “It 
does 20t follow that mere showing of a 
preference and acts of cooperation consti- 
tute interference with . . . employe... . 
rights.” 


The Power Fight 


FPC’s New Study Is Denounced 


by Edison Institute as Unfair 





Skirmishes between the government and 
the power industry were resumed last 
week. When the Federal Power Commis- 
sion released a detailed report comparing 
recent operations of privately and publicly 
owned electric utilities, the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute (the industry’s spokesman) 
issued an immediate retort. 

The FPC’s studies of 1937 rates con- 
tended that municipal utility charges were 
“generally lower.” Private companies’ typ- 
ical bills were shown to average 4 to 27 
per cent higher for 100-kilowatt-hour resi- 
dential service in communities of 2,500 or 
more population (though in towns be- 
tween 250 and 2,500 rates of private com- 
panies were 3 to 11 per cent lower). 

Answering the industry’s familiar com- 
plaint that municipal plants have no tax 
worries, the FPC cited figures to show 
that during 1936 the municipals paid 17.3 
per cent and the private companies 13.2 
per cent of their gross revenues in taxes 
and net cash contributions (the difference 
between funds advanced to the municipal 
utility hy the local government and cash 
paid into the municipality’s coffers by the 
utility). In addition the FPC found that 
municipal utilities furnished “free services” 
(street lighting, pumping, etc.) equivalent 
to 8.5 per cent of their revenues. 

Branding the report as “misleading and 
most unfair,” the Edison Institute prompt- 
ly pointed out that the FPC had played 
down the fact that municipals paid only 
1.2 per cent of their revenues in actual 
taxes during 1936. Net cash contributions 
“made when, as, and if funds are available 

(Continued on Page 49) 





How Helen and Bob saw 


TWICE AS MUCH 


on their trip to the 


SAN FRANCISCO WORLD'S FAIR! 


1. HELEN: Southern Pacific’s got some- 





thing here. They have four routes to 
California instead of one. We can go on 
one route, return on another and see 
twice as much of the West. 

BOB: Humph! I'll bet it costs twice as 
much, too! 





2. HELEN: No—he says from here we can go 
one way and return another for the same rail 
fare we'd pay to go and return on the same 
route. And Southern Pacific has a dozen dif- 
ferent trains to California and five National 
Parks and cowboys and Indians and... 


BOB: You win! Let’s get the tickets. 





4. HELEN: This San Francisco World’s Fair is 
the most beautiful place I’ve ever seen! 


BOB: It’s just like those pictures of fairyland 
in the books I read when I was a kid. 


B me 
| MAIL THIS COUPON today for booklets des- | 
cribing the San Francisco World’s Fair and South- | 

| ern Pacific’s Four Scenic Routes. Address O. P. 
| Bartlett, dept.nw-4,310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. | 
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3. (Aboard the Sunset Limited leaving New 
Orleans). HELEN: Pass that Salad Bowl again. 
Goodness! If I don’t stop eating I'll be fat as a 
pig. Imagine a meal like this for only 90¢! 
BOB: If you’d stop eating for a minute you 
could see the swell scenery we’re passing 
through. This is the real old south. See that 
plantation home? 





5. (Homeward-bound on the Shasta Route). 
HELEN: This Pacific Northwest scenery is 
grand. Aren’t you glad you took my advice? 
BOB: Right! Now I see what they mean by “see 
twice as much.” 
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IF you like lovely ladies, HEINE’S BLEND Pipe 
Tobacco is made to suit your taste...and purpose. 
It has a subtle, dreamy fragrance sure to bewitch 
even .4e most fastidious femme, and impress her 
with your masculine charm. A historic master blend 
of the world’s finest tobaccos...mellow mild, kindly 
cool, and delightfully stimulating. Try it. 
HEINE’S BLEND is sold by smart smoke 
shops everywhere. Write address 
below for FREE SAMPLE. 


HEINE'S 
7 = BLEND 
Jivaqpvant PIPE TOBACCO 


FREE SAMPLE anywhere in U.S.A, 
by writing to Sutliff Tobacco Co., San Francisco, 
Calif., or Heine’s Tobacco Co., Massillon, Ohio 
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Six years ago one of the major 
problems confronting this country was 
the excessive supply of cotton hanging 
over the market. Today we still have 
exactly the same problem, except it’s 
worse. 

As a matter of fact there is no par- 
ticular justification for making the 
comparison with six years ago. It would 
be equally true if one took seven, eight, 
or nine years ago. For this cotton prob- 
lem is not something, either in charac- 
ter or magnitude, that can properly be 
blamed upon the present Administra- 
tion. It goes much farther back than 
that. 

The present cotton situation, as well 
as a large portion of the agricultural 
difficulties of recent years, has arisen 
from the type of policy which for a 
generation has been followed in Wash- 
ington. This has been a policy of feed- 
ing farmers the hair of the dog that bit 
them. Every time the farmers have got 
in trouble through becoming overex- 
tended, Congress has eased the condi- 
tions under which they could get credit 
and thereby become still more overex- 
tended. 

Outstanding in the legislation of this 
character has been that giving agricul- 
tural paper preferential treatment in 
the Federal Reserve System, the crea- 
tion of the Federal farm loan system 
and the joint stock land banks, the es- 
tablishment of the intermediate credit 
system, and the various rescue plans 
initiated by the Hoover Administration 
which have been strengthened and aug- 
mented by the New Deal. 

In general farmers have looked with 
favor upon all of these efforts to help 
their condition. And well they might, 
because each of them has afforded at 
least some relief, and in the case of the 
land banks and the intermediate credit 
system there was a genuine need for 
such aid. But it must be evident by 
now that none of these plans, or all of 
them together, provides any real solu- 
tion of our agricultural problem. 

It must be equally evident that the 
government, because of this past policy, 
now has a responsibility to help the 
farmers work out of their present bad 
position. We long since have passed 
the point where it can just wash its 
hands of the whole mess on the theory 
that “the only cure for 5-cent cotton 
is 5-cent cotton.” 

What should the government do? 





The Same, Except Worse 


by RALPH ROBEY 





The first thing it should do is recognize 
that the problem is never going to be 
solved by some trick panacea and that 
no plan, regardless of how sound it is, 
can eliminate all the difficulties over- 
night. Getting out of our present agri- 
cultural predicament is a long-term task 
and will necessitate long-term planning. 

On this basis practically all the 
schemes tried in the past eight or nine 
years should go by the boards. So also 
should President Roosevelt’s proposal 
of last week to solve the cotton-surplus 
problem by a system of export sub- 
sidies. In fact the latter is especially 
bad. It would not touch the basic cause 
of trouble; it would be expensive; and 
it would aggravate an already bad 
world trade situation. 

By the same criterion Secretary Wal- 
lace’s two-price plan should be dis- 
carded, as well as the suggestion, with 
all its modifications, to give the farmer 
a bale of cotton for each bale he doesn’t 
grow. And so, of course, should be the 
proposals of the Republicans unless 
they show more insight than they did 
in their 1936 platform, where, it will be 
recalled, they promised everything but 
the kitchen stove and probably omitted 
that only through oversight. 

The second thing the government 
should do is recognize that parity be- 
tween farming and manufacturing is 
not a matter of prices but of net in- 
come. In other words, the program 
must concentrate on the general eco- | 
nomic position of the farmer, instead of 
on the prices he obtains for his cash- 
crop products. Specifically, (a) we 
should let the price of the products sold 
in world markets drop to that level at 
which production and consumption are 
again brought into equilibrium—thereby 
making it more profitable relatively for 
the farmer to devote a larger propor- 
tion of his land to other uses and hence 
become more self-sufficient, and (b) we 
should, during this transition period, 
protect the general standard of living 
of the farmer to whatever extent is 
necessary by government aid. 

Such a program, needless to say, is 
going to cost money. But it would dif- 
fer from the costly plans we have been 
trying in that the spending would grad- 
ually get farming back on a self-sup- 
porting basis. That is the necessary 
goal, and if we can reach it a hundred 
million dollars more or less is of little 
importance. 
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(Continued from Page 47) 
do not bear any resemblance to taxes paid 
regularly and under compulsion,” the in- 
stitute declared. “They should properly be 
compared with dividends paid by private 








companies. 

The reply also charged the FPC with 
ignoring the fact that municipal plants get 
many “free services” such as rent and 
legal counsel from the cities, that millions 
in free capital come to them from PWA 
allotments and WPA expenditures, and 
that private rates to some 20,000 com- 
munities of less than 250 population are 3 
to 22 per cent under comparable municipal 
power rates. 





Significance 

Because of widely varying accounting 
methods and capital-investment situations 
in the municipal utility field and because 
of the difficulty of evaluating “net cash 
contributions” and “free services,” sweep- 
ing general comparisons between the op- 
erations of publicly and privately owned 
utilities are bound to be inconclusive. 
Taxation of municipal systems as if they 
were private concerns—a reality in Oregon 
and under consideration in several other 
states—would help illuminate the contro- 
versial problem. 





Crisis Reaction 


Repercussions of the foreign crisis were 
felt not only in the stock market last week 
but also in three other diverse fields: 


€ The United States Government attached 
Reichsbank and People’s Bank of Czecho- 
Slovakia cash deposits in New York banks 
to protect an old income-tax claim of 
$144,454 against the Reichsbank, about to 
fade out under the statute of limitations. 
Germany deposited funds in the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York to cover the 
claim, and the lien on her deposits was 
withdrawn. Exporters and foreign investors 
were interested to learn that there were 
Reich balances here that could be seized. 


{The North American representative of 
the $300,000,000 Bata Shoe Co., a large 
part of which is in the Czecho-Slovak terri- 
tory taken by Germany, announced that 
Jan Bata, president and son of the founder, 
was coming over here in May and might 
construct a plant on the 2,600 acres he 
owns along the Eastern seaboard. 


{ War risk insurance rates on shipments 
abroad from the United States and Canada 
were raised on Monday. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 


McKesson & Robbins 


The first phase of the Federal grand- 
jury investigation of the tangled affairs 
of McKesson & Robbins, Ine. (NEws- 








The standards of any successful 


hotel service are dependent largely upon the require- 










ments of its patronage. Without a critical and appre- 
ciative public, even the best chef de cuisine will lose 
some of his art ~~ The St. Regis provides a staff trained 
by experience to satisfy the moods of fastidious guests, 
expecting comfort and dignified service...schooled in 
the tradition that no attention is too trivial ~~ Half of 
our staff has served from three to five years, and many 
ten years and more. 
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You 


have a right to know 


the full facts about whis- 
key values. That is why 
we point out that this All 
Around whiskey is iden- 
tical in age with 4-year- 
old bonded brands, comes 
at the milder and pleas- 
ing 90 proof, costs an av- 
erage of 50c a fifth less.” 
STRAIGHT WHISKEY 
AVAILABLE IN BOURBON OR RYE 


re 4 3! fd %. % 
Brntelad Lo" : 
one DISTR AT 4 % 


; *The price of Ancient Age is 50 cents a fifth less than the average cost of 6 nationally 
advertised 4-year-old bottled in bond brands. Copr. 1939, Schenley Distillers Corp., N. Y. 














Hurope 


Ireland, England, France, Germany 


On America’s largest, fastest liners 


ss Washington 


SAILS APR. 20, MAY 17, JUNE 14 


Manhattan 


SAILS MAY 3, MAY 31, JUNE 28 


Cabin, $186 up: Tourist, $127 up. Sailing 
the alternate weeks, ss Pres. Harding 
ss Pres. Roosevelt, Cabin, $141 up. 


One Broadway, New York * 216N. MichiganAve., 
Chicago * 665 Market St., San Francisco 19 King 
St., East, Toronto. Offices in other principal cities. 


NLines 


or your local 
Travel Agent 


























Let US Intro- 
duce YOU... 


to the important people in to- 
day’s headlines. You'll enjoy 
meeting them... diplomats and 
war lords... scientists and busi- 
ness men .. . politicians and 
ordinary folk ... all of them 
human individuals leaving their 
mark on the current scene. 


And Newsweek portrays them 
as they are... lets you meet 
them at their best and at their 
worst. You know why they have 
acted as they have... you know 
them as people and not as names. 


It’s just a part of the fun of 
reading Newsweek. Have you a 
subscription? If not, turn to 
page 51 NOW... and if you 
do, why not let your friends in 
on the fun of reading Newsweek. 
Send them a subscription! 




















AVOID GASTRIC disturbances and 
other common stomach ailments. When 
food or drink disagrees and discomfort 
results, take 1 to 4 tablespoonsful of 
angostura bitters (aromatic) in a little 
water, hot or cold. Unruly stomachs 
are effectively calmed this easy, pleas- 
ant way. All druggists sell angostura. 
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from The Travelers Record 


Years ago, the Travelers recommended this anti-runaway gadget 


WEEK, Dec. 26, 1938), ended last week 
with an indictment charging mail fraud, 
conspiracy, and violation of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Act. Besides mem- 
bers of the Musica family—brothers 
George, Arthur, and Robert and the late 
Philip’s brothers-in-law, Leonard and John 
O. Jenkins—the indictment named John 
H. McGloon, former company vice presi- 
dent and comptroller; Horace B. Merwin, 
banker and former director; Rowley W. 
Phillips, investment broker, and Ben 
Simon, company supernumerary. The gov- 
ernment estimated the total fraud involved 
at $21,000,000 and announced a new grand 
jury would be impaneled to continue the 
investigation for the next three months. 


Executives 

Personnel changes of the week included 
the promotion of E. J. Engel, executive 
vice president of the Santa Fe, to succeed 
the late Samuel T. Bledsoe as president. 
Like most railway officials, Engel came up 
from the ranks—he started as a stenog- 
rapher in 1899 . . . H. Edward Manville 
was appointed chairman of the Johns- 
Manville Corp., which he headed as presi- 
dent during 1925-27. He succeeds the late 
William R. Seigle . . . Lewis E. Pierson re- 
tired as chairman of the board of Irving 
Trust Co. (N.Y.), a position he had held 
since 1916. A former president of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association and the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, Pierson will 
continue as honorary chairman of the bank 
with President Harry E. Ward serving as 
active head. 


Safety Device 

On Apr. Ist, 75 years ago, James 
G. Batterson of Connecticut founded the 
Travelers Insurance Co. The same day he 
bought from his company the first acci- 
dent-insurance policy ever written in 
North America. Now the nation’s largest 
multiple-line insurance company, the Trav- 
elers is celebrating this anniversary by 
publishing a little pamphlet reproducing 
the format and some of the material of 
The Travelers Record, a monthly house 
organ used to promote sales in the post- 





Civil War days. Full of pictures and 
articles graphically suggesting the immi- 
nence of sudden death and awful destruc- 
tion, The Record also featured a Rube 
Goldberg-like device for raising from the 
ground the feet of fractious carriage horses, 
“As an inducement to persons who insure 
in the Travelers,” the text read, “the com- 
pany will allow a discount of ‘25 per cent 
of profits to policyholders’ of five years’ 
standing, who adopt the ‘patent right for 
stopping runaway horses’ as above illus- 
trated.” 


Container’s Family 


The typical stockholder of the Container 
Corp. is a salaried worker, 48 years old, 
living in his own home in an Eastern town, 
who went through high school but not to 
college. These facts were discovered by the 
corporation in a comprehensive study of 
its “investor-partners” summarized in its 
booklet “The Container Family.” The 
8,000 stockholders making up the family 
include 191 clerks, 143 engineers, and 96 
bankers but only one beautician, two 
blacksmiths, and four reporters. The pam- 
phlet explains in simplest language just 
what a corporation is and what its officers 
and employes do. 


Trends 


Toy sales reported by 84 manufacturers 
were up 33 per cent in February over the 
same 1938 month, following a 56 per cent 
increase in January. 


Wholesale commodity prices, as meas- 
ured by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
index (1926=100), were 76.6 for the week 
ended Mar. 25, compared with 76.7 in the 
previous week and 79.2 a year ago. 


Freight carloadings advanced 1.8 pet 
cent for the week ended Mar. 25. They re- 
flected an increase of 5.7 per cent over the 
like 1938 week. 


Business failures as reported to Dun & 
Bradstreet for the week ended Mar. 23 hit 
301, compared with 274 last year, with the 
greatest jump appearing in the retail classi- 
fication. 
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Safety: 3-Year Record 
of No Fatalities Wins Award 
for American Airlines 


Air lines hardly need the prospect of 
winning a safety-contest diploma to spur 
their efforts toward greater safety. From the 
monetary standpoint alone, officials esti- 
mate a bad crash costs a company between 
300,000 and $500,000 in direct equipment 
loss, lawsuits, and scared-off traffic. 

But for three years the National Safety 
Council has made annual awards to the 
lines with the best records, and the re- 
cipients are glad to get them. Such recogni- 
tion not only helps the winner directly but 
also gives the whole air-transport industry 
a chance to point to steadily improving 
records. Last week the council, meeting in 
New York at its tenth annual convention, 
made its latest awards: special commenda- 
tion to eight air lines out of eighteen con- 
sidered. 

Among companies flying more than 50,- 
000,000 passenger-miles a year, American 
Airlines stood first with a three-year record 
of 410,237,966 passenger-miles without a 
single fatality. Eastern Air Lines, with 
only one fatal accident on its ten-year 
record, won a certificate of commendation 
in the same category. 

Among concerns flying between 2,000,000 
and 50,000,000 passenger-miles a year, 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines had _ the 
best record: “70,159,498 passenger-miles 
without a passenger or crew fatality for a 
period of approximately eleven years.” 
Braniff Airways* was judged next in merit 
for a clear record of 47,956,588 passenger- 
miles, 1932-1938 inclusive. 

Among lines flying less than 2,000,000 
passenger-miles per year, Continental Air 
Lines and-Inland Air Lines, both operat- 
ing routes in the Rocky Mountain region, 
won certificates for clear records. 

Besides these regular awards, special 
certificates of commendation were pre- 
sented to the Eastern Division of TWA 
for a record of 151,204,504 passenger-miles 
without a fatality and to United Air Lines 
for “conspicuous technical advancement of 
the safety of air transportation”—more 
specifically for work in developing anti- 
static radio devices, the Terrain Clearance 
Indicator (Newsweek, Oct. 17), and its 
blind landing beam (Newsweek, Apr. 3). 

Even executives of the lines that got no 
prizes went home happy. Official figures 
released at the council meeting showed 
that all companies together flew 22,308,771 
passenger-miles per passenger fatality in 
1938. That was 87 per cent better than the 
figure of 11,915,079 for 1937 and 458 per 
cent better than the record for 1930. 








*An accident at Oklahoma City on Mar. 27 
(NEWSWEEK, Apr. 3) dented Braniff’s remark- 
able record, but did not affect its award, based 
on performance up to Jan. 1, 1939. 














Arnold Genthe 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


World Headquarters Building, 590 M 
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Send Newsweek For 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Mr. Garner 


I have been asked not to write this 

piece by a couple of experienced politicians. 
They say that if I, a fairly frequent 
critic of Roosevelt’s policies during the 
past two years, write about Vice President 
Garner, it will injure his chances of getting 
the Democratic nomination in 1940 be- 
cause it will suggest that I am “support- 
ing” Mr. Garner in my role of critic of 
Mr. Roosevelt. This sounds, and is, a little 
involved. But that’s how some practical 
politicians think. 

So I ought to explain that I’m writing 
about Mr. Garner for the same reason 
that I write about anything else in any 
one of the 52 weeks of the year. I am writ- 
ing about him because I think that readers 
of Newsweek are interested in knowing 
what kind of a man he is—especially those 
who read, this week, the Periscope Pre- 
view on page 8. I’m not writing to “sup- 
port” Mr. Garner. I don’t care in the least 
what effect my writing has on his or any- 
body else’s candidacy. I’m not a politician. 
I’m a journalist. 

A good many of the “feature articles” 
about Mr. Garner manage to suggest that 
he’s a kind of glorified clown, spending his 
time thinking up what the next wisecrack 
should be, what kind of funny hat to wear 
the next time his picture is taken, and 
what he can eat and drink that will look 
well in the newsreels. The trouble with 
those who write such pieces—and there 
are a good many earning a living in Wash- 
ington—is that they can never take a man 
for what he is. They have seen so many 
phonies in their day, or they are so afraid 
of being taken in by present or future 
phonies, that they automatically conclude 
that nothing is what it seems to be. 


Tes true that Mr. Garner is pic- 
turesque. (I have never thought of calling 
him anything but Mr. Garner, although 
I’ve known him for some years. Not many 
people call him Jack to his face. There is 
dignity about the man. One doesn’t slap 
him on the back or poke him in the vest.) 
But he’s picturesque only because his 
method of life, which is simple and natural, 
contrasts so weirdly with the sham living 
that goes on in Washington. So far as I can 
see, he’s a man who lives his life as he 
wants to live it. If he were the manager 
of a ranch or the president of a bank or 
the publisher of a newspaper with no pos- 
sible political ends to serve by “quaint- 
ness,” he would still do just about as he 
does. 


He doesn’t live simply because he wants 
to get votes. He lives that way because 
he is a simple man. He refuses to go out 
to dinners because he wants to go to bed 
early and get up early. He smokes cigars 
because he likes cigars. He goes hunting 
because he likes to hunt. He wears one of 
Amon Carter’s gift Texas hats because he 
likes Amon, because it feels comfortable 
on his head and because it didn’t cost him 
anything. 

The Garner scheme of things shouts 
to the world: Here I am—no mystery, 
no deception, just a man trying to do his 
job. Speaking politically, if that’s what 
you want, O.K. If it isn’t what you want, 
good-by and no hard feelings. 

There’s nothing cheap or unreal about 
all this. No man who’s putting on an act 
can serve in the Congress of the United 
States for 35 years and still keep the 
affection and respect of his discerning 
colleagues. And don’t think for a moment 
there aren’t a good many hard-headed, 
lynx-eyed men in Congress. 


M:. Garner doesn’t read an awful 
lot, except the newspapers. He learns a lot 
from talking to people. Like all political 
realists, he’s impatient with pedantry and 
dogmatism. The garden of his mind is 
carefully pruned. He’s not trying to raise 
too much per acre. What grows there has 
room to get to the air, to push out, nourish 
itself. It’s no puny aggregation of half- 
suffocated plants, and there are precious 
few weeds there either. 

Now that it’s become fashionable again 
to salute the flag and stand up when “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” is played, it can 
be said with impunity that no man loves 
his country with more unabashed fervor 
than Mr. Garner. If he seems to be less 
concerned about resounding phrases like 
“America’s destiny in the world” than 
some others are, that’s because he’s so 
passionately anxious to see America be- 
lieve in itself. He’s convinced in the dura- 
bility of democracy as a way of life for 
the American people. Not many of our 
bellicose patriots are. He knows that any 
danger democracy faces in the United 
States comes not from without but from 
within—when people grow careless, in- 
different, tired. 

Mr. Garner is no sectionalist. He’s gen- 
erally called a Southerner, because Texas 
is counted as a Southern State. But a look 
at the geography book will indicate the 
significant fact that Uvalde is near the 
100th meridian, which means west of 
Minneapolis, Des Moines, Kansas City 
and Fort Worth—out in the foothills of 


the Rockies. Mr. Garner comes from the 
cattle country, not the cotton country. 
That explains a lot. ; 

Mr. Garner is no nineteenth-century 
free trader. He believes in protection for 
American farmers, for American industry. 
He believes that the concentration of 
financial power witnessed in the last gen- 
eration was bad for the country. But, 
unlike Borah and Brandeis, he doesn’t 
look with horror on big business. He takes 
the pragmatic view that probably some 
businesses are more efficient when they’re 
big and some businesses are better for the 
public when they’re little, and that it’s the 
government’s job to try and find out which 
are which. He believes that the public 
utilities have made many mistakes—eco- 
nomic, financial and political—and that 
much of their trouble has been brought 
upon themselves. But he’s sure that wide- 
spread government ownership isn’t the an- 
swer to the riddle of how to get cheap 
electrical power to consumers. He pro- 
foundly believes that much of the early 
New Deal legislation was sound, but he 
shrewdly points to a lack of coherence in 
its later phases. 

He’s for organized labor, but made no 
secret of his alarm over such excesses as 
the sit-down strikes: to him, the sit-down 
strikes were nothing more or less than a 
forcible seizure of private property. He’s 
against the continuous growth of spending 
in the government—not only because he 
sees financial chaos at the end of such a 
course, but because spending has been ac- 
companied by increasing executive dis- 
cretion. During the Supreme Court fight, 
for example, he insisted that it was less 
serious to give the President power to ap- 
point six new judges to the Court than to 
give him two or three billion dollars to 
spend as he chose. If a man has that much 
money to spend, Mr. Garner told his 
friends, he will rule the country despite 
Congress, the courts, the press and the 
radio. 

These views have, from time to time, 
been conveyed to the President by Mr. 
Garner himself. The fact that he made his 
views known long before his party, seem- 
ingly secure in the possession of power, 
began to destroy itself has increased the 
respect in which his political judgments 
are held. 


N o man has exercised more power 
in Congress over the years than Mr. 
Garner. It is a power that does not rest on 
patronage. The vitality of his mind, the 
ripeness of his political judgment, the 
warmth of his affection, his unfailing, un- 
mitigated honesty have compelled the 
admiration of Republicans as well as 
Democrats, of radicals and conservatives, 
Easterners and Westerners. All this despite 
the tradition that the Vice Presidency is a 
role of impotence. 

Mr. Garner has made a throne out of a 
political sarcophagus. 











YOURE WU, 


to enjoy a new experience in 


REALLY MODERN MOTORING! 











Your Ford dealer invites you 
during April to ride in a Ford 
ear so advanced that it’s ut- 





terly unlike any Ford car—or 
any other low-price car—you 
have ever known! 

Get in and go as your Ford 
dealer’s guest. You'll soon real- 
ize that last year’s $34,000,000 


investment in new equipment — 








plus progressive engineering in 
the world’s largest industrial 
plant— plus Henry Ford’s con- 
stant search for improvement 
—have produced America’s 
most modern low-price car. 





You’ve noticed Ford style 
leadership, of course. That same 
leadership has been carried all 





through the cars—in roomy 
comfort and restful quiet—in 
quality of appointments and 
completeness of equipment—in 
powerful hydraulic brakes—in 
the smooth, thrilling perform- 
ance of eight cylinders. 

If you like to keep up with 
this fast-moving world—if_you 





enjoy new experiences — tele- 
phone your Ford dealer and say, 
*I’d like a ride in that swell Ford 
everybody’s talking about!” 





FORO VF 








A FEW REASONS WHY 
you'll enjoy your ride! 


ROOM © Generous head room, leg room, 
lots of luggage space, 


COMFORT « Softer seats and scientific 
soundproofing. A stabilized chassis that 


doesn’t dip when you stop or bob when 
you start, 


BRAKES © Superb hydraulics, with the 
biggest drums and largest lining areas 
of any low-price car. 


ENGINE © The quick pick-up and 
smooth power of eight thrifty cylinders, 
ECONOMY « In the recent Gilmore- 


Yosemite Run, as reported in February 
Motor Age, the Ford “85” registered great- 


est gas mileage of any standard-drive car 
over four cylinders, 


EQUIPMENT © More equipment for your 
money and low prices. Ford “60” prices 


are the lowest delivered prices for any 
car with more than four cylinders, 

















We planned this evening for you 


... more than 4 years ago 


ONIGHT the world’s finest high- 
ball is yours to enjoy because 
we planned it for you more than tour 


years avo. 


Vore than four years ago? Yes 
for even the youngest whiskey in 


our Rose Sis four years old. 


Chis means, of course, that a// of 
the several straight whiskies that 
re combined tO make our Roses 
ine N flo pe bottled / nd, and 

be. if we thought they would 


be as good, sold se parate ly that way. 


» ] 1 
But instead, we think it better to 


mike these whiskies lighter, milder, 


D\ reducing them to AV) proot (in 
stead of the 100 proof which bottled- 
in-bond whiskies must be). Then we 


bring them toe ther, so as to unite 


their individual virtues in one 






whiskey that is finer by far than any 


of them could possibly be alone. 


In planning this evening for you, 
we left just one thing tor you to do 
on your way home tonight, buy a 


bottle of Four Roses. 


You may find that it costs a trifle 
more than some other whiskies, but 
as you settle back in your favorite 
chair and sip the smooth, deep-fla- 
vored, all-whiskey richness of yout 
Four Roses highball, ask yourselt 
Isn vorth it? Frankfort Distiller- 


ies, Inc., Louisville & Baltimore 


EVERY DROP IS WHISKEY 
AT LEAST 4 YEARS OLD 


\ blend of straight whiskies, 90 proof. The straight whiskies in Four Roses are 4 years or more old 
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